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-—Notes to Corre{pondents— 


The reprefentation of the Martstroom is a beautiful piece. The 


re{pectable and ingenious delineator, while he is tendered our hearty thanks 
may be aflured that early attention will be paid this favour. : 


R will find we have not negleéted him. His other communications 
thall appear in feafon. 


Fuvenis, No. XIX, fhall have a place next month. 


Several pieces without fignatures are received, and fhall be noticed ia 
order. 
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METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS for Odober, 1791. 





























Degrees ath cam ¥ 

SC Farenhelt’s Ther? Prevailing Winds. Change 

213 | 24] 8] 8 | 2 | 8 {&Fullof) WEATHER, &. 
A.M.IP.M./P. M.{A.M.1P. M.[P. M.} Moon. 

1} 66 | 72 | 6Q |s.w.| s. | 8. Clear, clear, clear. 

2] 68 | 72 | 66 js. |s. B/N. kg. Cloudy, cloudy, dull. 

31 63 |} 62) 51 | nw. | w. Inew. Dull, cloudy, clear, 

4149 | 54153 |n.w.|N.w.iN.w.|Firft Q.|Clear, clear, clear. 
or. 90" 0S ees Cy Tw. T 2 Ss. Cloudy, clear, clear. 

Gf 52 | 61 58 | w. [s.w.'s.w. Clear, clear, clear. 

7155 | 65 | 62 Iw.w.] s. | s. Do. do. do. 

S157 1 61 1 55 [w.w.] w. | w. Do. do. do. 

o1 53 | 641461 1 s. | s. Js. Do. do. do. 

101 §3 | §8 1 54 [w.w.]N.w.j[n.w. Do. do. do. 

Il} 49 | §7 455 |n.w.{s. E.|s. k.| Fall. (Do. do. do. 

12} 57} 65 157 | s. |s.w.[n.w. Rain, clear, clear. 

13) 43 | §1 | 48 [n.w.iN.w. iNew. Clear, clear, clear. 
14,43 | 60157 |] x. | s. | s. Clear, clear, cloudy. 
151 57 | 71157 {s.w.| w. | wn. Cloudy, cloudy, clear. 
16} 50 | 5t | 50 | w. [weet w. Do. do. do. 
171 46 | 51 | 48 | w.] Kn. Jue. Clear, cloudy, dull. 
18} 36 | 38 | 40 In. g.]N. ELI ON. Snow, fhow, dull. 

19} 41 |} 48143] nw. | Nn. To. (Cloudy, clear, clear. 
20; 42 | 45 | 44 [n. g.]N.g.}N. e.|Laft Q./Dall, dull, rain. 

211 45} 49; 48 | n. | N. [new. Cloudy, dull, clear. 
221 43 | 43 | 42 IN.w.[N.w I N.w. Clear, {qually, clear. 
23) 45 | 48 | 44 Iniw.|N.w. I New. Cloudy, cloudy, clear. 
24, 42 | $2 | 48 In.w.[N.w.tn.w. Clear, clear, cloudy. 
25} 47 | §2 | 48 In.w.}s.w.]s.w. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
26] 47 | $4147 |n.w.] nw. ew. Clear, cloudy, clear. 

7) 42 | 51 7 |n.w.} g. |. e.] New. |Clear, cloudy, cloudy. | 
28} 44 | §1 | 46 in w.}new.]} nN. Clear, cloudy, cull. 
29} 45 (55 )50 ) wed w. fw. Cloudy, clear, clear. 
39} 49 | §0] 52 Is. w.] 8 s Clear, cloudy, cloudy. ; 
31, 59 | O8 | §9 \s. w.[s.w.|s. w. Dul!, cloudy, clear. 
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For the New-York MaGazineE. 


DESPAIR; or THE HISTORY 


WITH AN ENGRAVING. 


ELIA was the daughter of an 
eminent merchant of Phila- 
deiphia, who had retired from the 
noife of the city to a delightful villa 
on the banks of the Schuylkill, and 
left the management of his bufinefs 
to Ewvata, a young man of good 
mercantile knowledge, and who had 
ferved his apprenticefhip with him. 
The perfon of Delia was beautiful— 
her fentiments ‘were refined—her 
manners {weet and engaging—and 
her education had been the moft po- 
lite and liberal. When fhe had left 
her teens, and entered on the twen- 
tieth year of her age, her father was 
extremely folicitous to have her fet- 
tled, and without confulting her in- 
clination, propofed Exvara, whom he 
thortly intended taking into partner- 
thip, as a proper perfon with whom 
to pafs the remainder of her days: 
but he was by no means an object 
whereon Delia could place her aftec- 
tions-—fhe had already felt a fecret 
attachment to Lorenzo, who, though 
inferior in point of pecuniary prof- 
pects to Euvata, was neverthele{s 
potlefled of great merit, and had 
many amiable qualities torecommend 
him to the notice of the ladies. 
This young gentleman had been 
brought up in the neighbourhood 
with Delia, and the moft friendly in- 
timacy had fubfitted between them 


or DELIA ann LORENZO. 

t . A 
from their early youth. He was paf- 
fionately fond of her, and he had the 
happinefs to fee his flame rewarded 
with abundant proofs of her partia- 
lity: but as he knew any application 
to her father would then be inaufpi- 
cious, he put it off to a future period, 
when he hoped fortune would favour 
his views. In this he was feconded 
by the defire of his beloved Dela, 
who was apprehenfive left her father, 
finding fhe had fixed her affeétions 
without his confent, and that too 
upon a perfon not likely to meet his 
approbation, fhould compel her to an 
inftant acceptance of the man of his 
choice. 

Lorenzo being of a volatile, yet 
virtuous turn of thought, took an 
early and a¢tive part in the glorious 
ftruggles of America. He had a 
company in one of the Pennfylvania 
regiments. A fecret expedition was 
fet on foot, and he was ordered upon 
it, leaving his Delia to mourn his 
abfence. He was fired with the caufe 
of his country, and love animated his 
foul; fo that he hoped {peedily to 
return, loaded with fach laurels as 
might juftify his demands upon the 
parfimonious father of the miftrefs 
of his heart. ; 

The parting-fcene between thele 
two faithful lovers was virtuoutly af- 


feGtionate, and fuch as would = 
the 
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the heart of any one not callous to 
the feelings of fenfibility. It hap- 
pened that the father of our heroine 
broke in upon them juit as a mutual 
kifs had fealea the pledge of conftancy 
on their glowing cheeks. The fight 
awakened his anger, and as foon as 
Lorenzo had departed, he dofired her 
to think of none but the man whom 
he had chofen as her partner for life, 
and commanded her to prepare for 
their nuptials, which he intended 
fhould be folemnized in a very few 
months. He then abruptly left her, 
and fhe gave aloofe to the tormenting 
refleétions which fuch an arbitrary 
command is calculated to in{pire. 
At this time Evvata, urged no 
doubt by Delia’s father, began to 
difplay a thoufand ridiculous attempts 
to pleafe her, and availed himfelf of 
every means to intrude himfelf into 
her company, thinking thereby to 
gain, if not a voluntary, yet a tacit 
comptiance with the will of the old 
gentleman. But De/ic was not to be 
taken in by thele artful tricks of gal- 
Jantry ; fhe equally defpifed them and 
their author ; and initead of pleafing 
her, Exvata only rendered himfelf 
more contemptible than ever. 
Finding nothing likely to be done 
by fair means, the father of our per- 
plexed fair dciermined on the exercife 
of his parental authority. He fixed 
a day on which the union between 
Eyvata and his daughter fhould take 
place. Delia too well knew with 
what punctuality her father perform- 
ed every promife he had ever made, 
and fhe had not the leaft reafon to 
expect a deviation from his long- 
eflablifhed rule in this refpe&. Ten 
months had elapfed fince Lorenzo lett 
her—~twas now three fince fhe had 
heard from him: but his return was 
foon expected. She knew not what 
to co—her perplexity was great—her 
father was reiolute and vindiGtive—— 
and the feared her lover would not 
arrive gn time to fnatch her from the 





Eiiftory of Delia and Lorenzo. 


hands of one whom fhe now real}; 
detefted. ‘The appointed day of her 
milery rapidly approached, and the 
grew ciftraéted with the thoughr.— 
In this perplexed fituation the every 
day anxioufly fought the new/{papers, 
to learn whether Lorenzo was not on 
his return; and the better to give vent 
to her grief, fhe would retire with 
them to a fequeftered bank of the ri. 
ver, and under the {preading branches 
of a lofty willow, pour over their 
important columns.—O fatal harbin- 
ger of woe !—In one fhe read a hafly 
account of a battle, in which Captain 
Lorenzo F was numbered among 
the flain !— Dreadful thought!—Lett 
fhe fhould be deceived, fhe read it 
again and again, and even examined 
every letter, which exactly corref- 
ponded with the name of her beloved. 
This was too great a fhock for her to 
withitand—She did not refleé& that 
the account, being hafty and unau- 
thorifed, might be vague, or that a 
fimilarity of names is not an unfre- 
quent circumflance.—Every endeare 
ment of life fled with the dear foul 
of the objeét of her affeétions—the 
refolved not to furvive it—and death 
itfelf, lofing its terrors, was far pre- 
ferable to the ftate which fhe fhould 
be obliged to enter thro’ the cruelty 
of her relentlefs father. —With Delia, 
now every comfort had loft its relifh, 
and every charm its fafcination, life 
was a burthenfome load, and “ to die 
was landing on a friendly fhore.” 
The fatal refolve having been fixed, 
fhe made fome pious ejaculations to 
the author of her being, and implored 
the mercy of his forgiving hand for 
the offence fhe was about to commit} 
then bidding adieu to this vale of for- 
row, fhe cat herfelf into the fiream 
of the blufhing flood !—Rath dem" 
—But happy, happy circumftance!=- 
Ata fimall diftance, her ever-faitbful 
Lorenzo was croiling the river 18 , 
boat, on his way to the capita 
crowned with honours nobly — 
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and the joyful bearer of glad tidings. 
He faw a beautiful maid in the a¢t of 
plunging into the flowing current, 
and flew like lightning to her refcue. 
As the was finking to rife no more, he 
caught her by the arm, and fnatched 
her from the opening gulph. On 
recognizing each other, their furprife 
was mutually great, and the excefs 
of their joy had nearly been as fatal 
as the attempt De/ia had juit made to 
rid herfelf of an infupportable life, 
was rafh and inconfiderate. 

A faithful flave, who knew De/ia’s 
favourite retreat, now came to tell her 
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that her father was dying. He had 
been ill a few days, and being fud- 
denly feized with a paralytic ttroke, 
was carried off almott inftantaneoully, 
leaving his daughter the fole pofledior 
of a very ample fortune. 

The fequel will doubtlefs be plea- 
fing.—After a decent time, Lorenzo 
and Deka were united in the bonds 
of wedlock, and at this moment, 
furrounded with a beautiful offspring, 
afford one of the moft exemplary 
proofs of conjugal felicity perhaps 
any where to be met with in the 
humanized world. S. 











For the New-York Macazine. 
Tue CLU B.—No. XI. 
“ Thofe employments, which excite firong hopes and fears, are apt to intere 


rupt the courfe of focial happinefs.” 


HE original plan of thefe eflays 
contemplated that one fhould 

be publifhed in each month. As 
they have beén difcontinued for fome 
tine paft, it may feem abrupt to re- 
fume them, without firft offering rea- 
fons for the difcontinuance. ‘The 
reader will be pleafed to recolleé 
that this publication originated in a 
focial club, which frequently met for 
the relaxation of care, in fuch a man- 
her as to unite feftivity with inftruc- 
tion. Many of the members difco- 
vered an anxious wifh that fome of 
the leading topics of converfation 
thould furnish the bafis of a monthly 
publication for the Neaw-York Maga- 
zine. Before much progrefs was 
made in carrying thele views into 
¢fieét, the club was interrupted in 
its ated meetings ; and confequent- 
ly thofe eflays, which were to be 
predicated on what paffed at fuch 
meetings, could no longer make their 
appearance. The interruption of the 
Project muft then be afcribed toa 
Want of punctuality in the formation 
% the clubitfelf. But what apology 


can be offered by the club for fuch 
want of punétuality? There is but 
one excufe that any member has pre- 
tended to offer; which is, that they 
were too deeply engaged in monied 
{peculations to render it convenient 
to attend to any other object. A 
fmal! number of us, however, who 
were lefs interefted, than the reft, in 
operations of this fort, met the other 
evening, and made fome attempts to 
revive an inftitution, which, what- 
ever the public may think of it, had 
been a fource of much edification and 
hilarity among ourfelves. We could 
not reduce it to a certainty that the 
club would hereafter proceed with 
regularity ; and the difficulty of do- 
ing it, is folely to be afcribed to that 
eager folicitude which has feized the 
minds of men for negociating in the 

public funds. The converfation, that 

afled on the evening to which we 

allude, was principally turned to a 

difeufhion of the effects that this {pe- 

culative {pirit has produced upon ‘a- 

cial intercovrfe. It would peshaps 


ify the reader to be matle ac- 
vote quainied 
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quainted with the remarks that were 
inter{peried over the fubjeét; but we 
muft omit to afford him this gratifi- 
cation, and initead of it, will prefent 
him with a few fketches of the prin- 
cipal chara¢ters who compofed the 
party, on that evening. 

Aurus, who laft year patronifed the 
club, who was one of its brighteit 
ornaments, and who pledged himfelf 
in the moft unequivocal language to 
fupport it, has fo far loft his ardor for 
{cience, and has become fo indiffe- 
rent to wit ana pleafantry, as to de- 
clare, that our focial party can no 
longer awaken him with its attrac- 
tions. The few minutes he pafled 
with us, the other evening, were em- 
ployed in complaining of the incon- 
venience he juitained in being there, 
and his impatience was fo keen, that 
he could not even take time to deter- 
mine whetner he would ever meet 
with us again. But we muft not yet 
confider Aurus as a loft member, 
The paft habits of his life are fo well 
accommodated to liberal fociety, that 
we view his prefent anxiety for bufi- 
nefs, rather as an occafional fufpence, 
than a total dereliétion of his former 
attachment to focial pleafure. 

Sivenus difcovered fome reluét- 
ance at the idea of abandoning the 
club altogether. He was not, like 
Aurus, too impetuous to take the af- 
fair into confideration. But it was 
eafy to difcern that his higheft withes 
looked another way. In fhort, he 
defired to make a compromife of the 
matter, and propofed to be admitted 
as a member with the privilege of 
giving only a partial attendance. His 
relifh for amufement ftill feemed to 
exift, and he {poke in terms of com- 

mendation of that kind of {ocial in- 
tercourfe we were then contemplat- 
ing. His mind, however, was not 
at reft. It was difficult for him to 
affume that gaiety of {pirits, which 
is the main {pring of gratification in 
parties of this nature. This was a 
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circumftance which he could no: 
h iméelf but regret, though at the fame 
time, he declared it was unavoidable. 
The fame anxious temper, he faid, 
attended him even when at home 
with his family. His wife complains 
that his love of domeftic pleafure is 
abated, and that he difcovers an hur 
of {pirits very incompatible with po. 
lite and amiable manners, After all, 
however, Silenus is a _moft worthy 
character. His heart is never bad, 
The generofity which charaéteriies 
the general run of his conduc de. 
ferves admiration. We mean notto 
reproach him, and fhould not have 
brought-his name forward on this oc- 
cafion, but to make out an apology, 
why the club has come {fo nearly to 
a diffolution. 

Thomas Prattle, though deeply con- 
cerned in {peculation, prefied hare for 
the revival of the club on its original 
principles. It is evident, that, as 
much as he loves the acquifition of 
property, he can ftill confent to ap- 
propriate fome time to the pleafure of 
feftive interviews. But we are forry 
to be obliged to add, that Thomas 
cannot be confidered as one of the 
pillars of the inftitution. He never 
canverfes upon any fubjeét bat what 
relates to himfelf or his own affairs; 
and fince he has become negociator, 
one may as well be in a broker's of- 
fice, as at the club when Thomas 1s 
prefent. ‘There are two ways to re- 
medy this inconvenience ; one 1s, 10 
reftrain the members to certain lim!- 
tations of time in converfation 5 and 
the other, to exclude topics of current 
bufinefs altogether. Should the latter 
of thefe rules be adopted, it is to be 
feared, Thomas will quit the club; 
for unlefs he be allowed to talk of his 
own affairs, he will have nothing to 
fay ; and no perfon who knows him, 
will believe he will voluntarily pw 
himfelf in a fituation, where he muft 
long remain filent. I 
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fr might be expected that Jared 
Gayheart, from the extreme verfatility 
of his character, would not readily 
have yielded himfelf up to the mere 
drudgery of detail. His friends, who 
have long and intimately known him, 
had felt an affurance amounting to 
certainty, that Jared would always 
rain thofe gay and alluring man- 
ners, Which give fo much elafticity to 
enjoyment in all fcenes of fociety. 
Bat this fafcinating companion be- 
gins to wear a new afpect. By fome 
means or other he has lately acquired 
an infatiable thirft for gain. And 
though he accumulates property lefs 
rapidly than he could do, with a bet- 
er regulated {pirit, he is neverthelefs 
inceffantly tortured by his inordinate 
defires, From this account of him, 
it will eafily be imagined there. is 
little profpeét that the luftre of his 
talents will fhine again in our club. 
This fadden change in the difpofition 
and manners of Jared, maft be aferib- 
ed to the prevalence of certain con- 
nections who introduced him to ha- 
bits of {peculation, till he had gone 
too far to retra€t without ruin. He 
had not been accuitomed to that fevere 
application to bufinefs which engrof- 
fs every faculty of the mind; and 
when once he plunged into the abyfs, 
the {cene was fo new and perplexing, 
that he muft renounce every thing 
Vaconnected with the main object. 
Jared fhould by no means be called 
adepraved charaéter. Perhaps there 
not an action of his life that has a 
tint of moral turpitude in it. We 
bring him forward to public notice, 
for no other reafon, than to lament 
the lofs of his wit and good humour 
aa member of our focial party. 
There would ftill exift an hope 
that our fociety might be revived, if 
or eight members could be found 
whofe charaéters would affimilate 
With that of Tirus Nevexwrone. 
i$ true that Titus is not averfe to 
Monied {peculations, but in many 
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inftances has been a bo!d adventurer. 
His operations have generally fuc- 
ceeded to his wifhes. But the moft 


critical obferver of his conduét will. 


‘not fay that he has changed his for- 
mer habits. Heattends to his family 
and friends as he had been accuftom- 
ed to do: he, as ufual, devotes fome 
time to the gratification of his fociak 
propenfities. Nor can it be perceived 
that his attention to the public good 
has abated. ‘Titus, in fhort, manages 
his affairs as becomes a reafonable 
man, who does not funpofe that uti- 
lity or happinefs confiits in facrificing 
every confideration to any fingle paf- 
fion, whether it be the love of gain, 
the love of honour, or the love’of 
pleafure. He blends them in fucha 
manner, as, that while he acquires 
property, he encreafes his reputation, 
and participates in focial enjoyment. 
There can be no occafion to fay, that, 
fuch a man as Titus is folicitous to’ 
keep alive an inftitution, which had 
been a fource of fo much gratifica- 
tion. But what can he accomplifh’ 
alone, or with but two or three of @ 
like defcription? We can make no, 
aflurance to the reader that the club 
wil! refume any regular exiftence. 

It has not been our intention to 
give an air of reproach to our re- 
marks upon the characters that have 
been introduced. In fa free a coun- 
try as this, every perfon claims the 
right of saarking aut the objects of 
his own bufinefs, and of devoting, 
according to his own option, much 
little, or no time to amufement and 
literature. We hope to be excufed 
from the charge of fatirical animad- 
verfion, in having merely apologized 
for the difeontinuance of a publica- 
tion which had promifed to be peri- 
odical. In offering thefe reafons, we 
feel an obligation to adhere to the 
truth. ‘The public have good ground 
to expect that no promife made to 
them fhould be difregarded, without 


at leait having fome pretext men~- 
tioned 
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624. Refufcttation.—Remarks on Nobility. 


tioned by way of palliation. Under 
fuch a view, we have endeavoured 
to make a fatisfa€tory apology why 
this courfe of effays has been inter- 





rupted. What their fate will be 
hereafter, we fhall at prefent rifk no 
aflurances. 


Z. 





For the New-Yorx Macazine. 
Extraordinary Infiance of Recovery in a Child fuppofed to be drowned. 


OME time in September lait, a 
female black fervant child, be- 
tween three and four years of age, 
and belonging to Samuel Verplank, 
E{q; of Fithkill, in Dutchefs county, 
by fome means unperceived by the 
family, fell into a well, wherein the 
water was deeper than the height of 
the child. Although the exact time 
when the accident happened cannot 
be afcertained, yet, from a number 
of cireumftances it was generally 
agreed, that fhe was at leaft an hour 
under water. Upon being taken out, 
her fkin was difcoloured—-the joints 
rigid-every part devoid of warmth 
—the abdomen inflated, and in fhort, 
the reprefentation of death was com- 
plete. Noetwithftanding this combi- 
nation of unfavourable appearances, 
Mr. Verplank’s philanthropy impel- 
led him to endeavour to re-illume the 
‘ lamp of life. His long refidence in 
Europe had made him acquainted 


with fome of the methods which had 
been practifed there with fuccefs. He 
ordered a blanket to be {pread before 
a fire, on which the child was laid, 
{tripped of its clothes, and direéted 
it to be rubbed with warm flannel on 
every part, and at the fame time, to- 
bacco {moak to be injected up its 
noftrils; in which operation a full 
paper was coniumed. 

Thefe humane offices were con- 
tinued without the leaft intermiffion 
during two hours; when, upon a 
frefh injection of {moak up its nofe, 
it faintly turned afide its head, as if 
with difguit: the fymptoms of re- 
turning animation grew more and 
more apparent, and a phyfician at 
that initant arriving, and adminifter- 
ing proper additional reftoratives, the 
child was able before night to walk, 
and after the repofe of a night, en- 
joyed perfeét health. 





se alate 





The Abbe Trublet’s Remarks on Nobility, written in the year 1755: 


NOBILITY is the proper reward 
and incitement to virtue. No- 
thing then is more juft or more ufeful 
than the inftitution of it. A prince 
ought to reward virtue; and, if I 
may be allowed the expreffion, he 
ought to recompence it according to 
the tafte even of virtue; that is to 
fay, by honourable diftin@tions. Af- 
ter the reward which it procures for 
itfelt by the inward fatisfaction which 
accompanies it: after the glory and 
reputation, the defire of which is the 
principal fource of virtue, purely hu- 
man, nothing is more flattering to it 
than thefe marks of honour eftablifhed 
in all nations, to juftify and confirm 


in fome manner the public efteem. 
To reward virtue, is a juftice which 
the prince owes to virtuous men; he 
owes it alfo to the public, to the reft of 
his fubjeéts: fince by rewarding vit- 
tue, he endeavours to make it both 
more perfeét and more common. It is 
a duty a prince owes to his fubjectts, 
to endeavour to excite virtuous exer- 
tions; he owes it them, I fay, both on 
account of the advantage it procures 
to thofe themielves who fhall be vir 
tuous, as to thofe who ‘hall profit by 
the virtue of others. J have only far- 
ther to remark, how much the virtue 
of his fubjeéts is advantageous to the 
nife} 
prince himfelf. Th 
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Che Beauty of the Style, lively Fancy, and pleafing Images of the following 
Letter, defcribing the Laxe of Kitutarney and Mucruss Garpens, 
in Ireland, require no Apology to our giving it here a place for the Enter- 
tainment of our Readers.——It was written to a Lady by the late Witisam 
OcxenveN, E/g; Member for Great Marlow. 


Mapam, 

OUR Ladyhhip muft have heard 
y the lake of Killarney often men- 
tioned among your liifh acquaint- 
ance, as thofe gentlemen very gene- 
rally efteem it one of the capital or- 
naments of their country. It is nog 
long fince I was engaged with a {mail 
party from Limerick on purpofe to 
feeit; and I do afiure you that the 
beauties we beheld there appeared fo 
very ftriking, and the voyage we 
made upon it looked fo very like en- 
chantment, that I cannot help flat- 
tering myiclf you muit be furprifed 
and pleafed with an account of it. 

We arrived at the town which 
ges name to the lake towards even- 
ing; and our principal entertain- 
ment after {upper was in hearing 
little pieces of hiftory told over, very 
neceflary to be known by adventurers 
going to embark upon this romantic 
piece of water. 

There lived in the largeft ifland 
(for there are feveral iflands on the 
lake) many hundred years ago, a pet- 
ty prince, named O’Donoghoe, who 
was lord of the whole lake, the fur- 
rounding fhore, and a large diftrict 
of neighbouring country. 

He manifefted, during his ftay 
pon earth, great munificence, great 
humanity, and great wifdom: for, 
by his profound knowledge in all the 
feeret powers of nature, he wrought 
wonders as miraculous as any tradi- 
tion has recorded, of faints by the 
aid of angels, or of forcerers by the 
aliftance of demons; antl among 
any other aftonifhing performances, 
he rendered his perfon immortal. 
After having continued a long time 
Upon the furface of the globe without 
growing old, he one day at Rofe- 
New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 11. 


caflle (the place where he moft ufial- 
ly refided) took leave of his friends, 
and rifing frota the floor like fome 
rial exiltence, pafled through the 
window, fhot horizontally to a confi- 
derable diitance from the cafile, and 
then defcended. The water, unfold- 
ing at his approach, gave him en- 
trance down to the fubaqueous re- 
gions ; and then, to the inexpreflible 
altonifhment of all beholders, clofed 
over his head, as they believed, for 
ever: But in this they were miftaken. 

He returned again fome years af- 
ter, revifiting not, like Hamlet’s 
ghoit, the glimpfes of the moon, mak- 





ing night hideous, but the radiance: 


of the fun, making day, joyful, to 
thofe at leaft who faw him: Since 
which time he has continued to make 
very frequent expeditions to thefe 
upper regions; fometimes three or 
four in a year; but fometimes three 
or four years pafs without his once 
appearing, which the bordering inha- 
bitants have always looked on as a 
mark of very bad times. 

It was feared that this would be 
the third year he would fuffer to e- 
lapfe without his once cheering their 
eyes with his prefence. But a few 
weeks fince he again appeared, to 
the inexpreflible joy of all, and was 
feen by numbers in the middle of the 
day. I had the curiofity, before L 
left Killarney, to vifit one of the 
witnefies to this very marvellous fact. 

The account the gives is, That re- 
turning with a kinfwoman to her 
houfe at the head of the lake, they 
both beheld a fine gentleman mount- 
ed upon a black horfe, afcend thro? 
the water with a numerous retinue on 
foot; who all moved together along 
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the furface towards a {mall ifland, 
near which they again deicended un- 
derwater. ‘This accountis confirm. 
ed in time, place, and circumftances, 
by many more fpectators from the 
fide of the lake, who areall ready to 
iwear, and, not iinprobably, to fuffer 
death, in fupport of their teftimony. 

His approach is fometimes pre- 
ceded by mufic inconceivably har- 
monious; fometimes by thunder in- 
expreflibly loud; but ofteneft with- 
out any kind of warning whatever. 

le always rifes through the furface 
of the lake,:and generally amufes 
himfelf upon it, but not conftantly ; 
for there isa farmer now alive, who 
declares, as I am told, that riding 
one evening near the lower end of the 
Jake, he was overtaken by a gentle- 
man, who feemed under thirty years 
of age, very handfome in his perfon, 
very fumptuous in his apparel, and 
very affable in his converfation, Af- 
ter having travelled for fome time 
together, the nobleman (for fuch he 
judged him to be by his appearance) 
obterved, that as night was approach- 
ing, the town far off, and lodging 
not eafy to be had, he fhould be wel- 
come to take a bed that night at his 
houfe, which he faid was not very 
diitant 

The invitation was readily accept- 
ed; they approached the lake toge- 
ther; and both their herles moved 
upon the furface without finking, to 
the infinite amazement of the farmer, 
who thence perceived the ftranger to 
be no lefs than the great O’Don = 
hoe. ‘They rode a confiderable dif- 
tance from fhore, and then defcend- 
ing into a delightful country under 
water, lay that nightin a houfe much 
larger in fize, and much more richly 
furnifhed, than even Lord Kenmare’s 
at Killarney. 

"LT hus far in the hiftory of O’Donog- 
hoe it Was neceilary to proceed, pre- 
vious to the hilory of our voyage 
upon the lake, for reafons that will 
foon be very obvious, 


The prefent proprietor of O'Dg. 
noghoe’s dominions is Lord Ken. 
mare, 4 gentleman, by univerfal good 
character, of as much {pirit, taite, 
and politenefs, as any man in the 
three kingdoms. Thad not the hoe 
nour of Ais acquaintance ; but ven. 
tured to fend him a card, exprefiing 
our great defire to fee the lake; and 
his lordfhip in return mott obligingly 
furnifhed us with a fix-oared boat 
ready manned, and all the apparatus 
neceflary for our voyage. We puta 
cold dinner on board, together with 
a proper quantity of liquor, andem- 
barked by eight o’clock in the mom. 
ing: The weather was fair; the 
wind was ftil! ; the lake was {mooth; 
and the boat, impelled by the oars, 
‘cut fwiltly through the clear ex- 
panfe,’ till we reached Innisfallen, 
an ifland of large extent, containing 
twenty Englifh acres, and lying half 
a league from fhore. 

It appeared very beautifal to us 
from the boat, bordered round with 
rock, and covered high with trees. 

We landed near the remains of an 
old fabric, built for the bufinels of 
religion a thoufand years ago, but 
now turned into a room for the pur- 
pofe of pleafure. 

Tr ftands upon a rock, looks down 
upon the water, isin part fhagged 
with ivy, and the whole buried ina 
wood. From hence, purfuing our 
Way along a fhady walk, which the 
noble proprictor has lately carried 
round the whole circumference, We 
pafled by a great variety of groand, 
{mali hills, gentle defcénts, little 
brays, rifing promontories, all form- 
ed by the natural irregularity of the 
ifland. Some of the interior parts 
have been ploughed up, where the 
richnefs of the foil, and the luxuri- 
ancy of the vegetation, are indeed 
{urprifing ; but all the reft {till revains 
the pleafing wildnefs of a foreft. 

here are various eminences in 
different parts of this molt uwy For- 
tunate 
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tunate Ifle, commanding feveral beau- 
tiful views over differen: parts of the 
lake. ‘To the north-weit there is 
one, furveying an expan{fe of water 
four miles in length and three in 
breadth, bounded en the right hand 
by the cultivated hills of Aghadoe, 
and on the left by fhaggy mountains, 
There is another to the fouth-weft, 
which, extending two miles acrofs 
the lake, terminates in the bowery 
fhoulder of Mount Glena: But the 
fineft lies fouth-eaft, where the eye is 
lot in alabyrinth of water, winding 
round a multitude of iflands, rifing 
one beyond another; fome rocky 
and bare, and fome tufted with trees ; 
which, thick on every fide, hang wa- 
vering over the lake. 

On re-embarking, I expreffed great 
defire to purfue our voyage through 
that liquid maze which looked fo fin- 
gularly pleafant: but our admiral af- 
{ured me that it was a maze in ap- 
pearance only; for on going among 
the iflands, which feemed to form it, 
they would be found much farther 
apart than what they fhowed to our 
low diftant view, glancing along the 
farface of the water. 

From Innisfallen we therefore fteer- 
edanother courfe; and after two miles 
of very pleafant navigation, with the 
vpen part of the lake on our right 
hand, and the iflands cluftering on 
our left, we approached thofe Alpine 
hills which hang upon the fouthern 
edge of the water; and were quite 
tran{fported with a marvellous {cene 
of pure nature, which there arofe be- 
fore us, more exquifite than I had 
ever feen, either in France, Italy, or 
England :—it is formed by the fide 
of Mount Glena, which bendsa little 

llowing, very rocky, extremely 
fleep, and is covered quite up with 
Beat variety of trees, as oak, beech, 
and mountain-ath, moft beautifully 
blended with holly, yew, and arbutus, 
tooted in the rock a thoufand feet 
above the furface of the water. We 


refted upon our oars within the bowe- 
ry bofom of this fublime theatre (for 
fo I call it, though the curve is{mall) 
and remained there {ome time, enrap- 
tured with the beauties we beheld. 
Departing with relu@ance, we 
coailed along upon a broken fhore 
to the mouth of aconfiderable river, 
which comes from another large 
piece of water among the mountains 
above, and, after many tyrnings and 
windings in the courie of five miles 
running, unites the two lakes by a na- 
vigable communication. We rowed 
up this ferpentine ftream, in fome 
places very gentle, in others extreme- 
ly rapid; and purfuing our way 
through very uncommon f{cenes of 
wildnefs, fuch as rocks clad with the 
traw-berry or arbutus tree, fhooting 
up through the crevices of the marble, 
we approached another tall moun- 
tain, called the Eagle's Ne. It be- 
gins to rife from the edge of the wa- 
ter in a fteep flope, covered with 
foreft-trees mixed with ever-greens 5 
above which it rifes perpendicular in 
rock, quite naked, except fome tufts 
of ivy fringing the edge of the cliff; 
——from thence the mountain again 
grows floping; and covered with 
grafs, terminates in an obtufe plke, 
more than two thoufand feet above 
the water. , 
Here we agin refted upon our 
oars, to mark the flight of numerous 
eagles (the chief inhabitants of thole 
lofty regions), which was flow, fo- 
lemn and very high; to view the 
marble chafm in the perpendicular 
fide of the mountain, in which they 
had formed their nefts; and to ad- 
mire the many noble objects which 
prefented themfelves on every hand 
in this ftupendous icene 5 when fud- 
denly, to our inexpreflible amaze- 
ment, we were furprifed with mufic, 
fweeter than any | had ever heara 
before, which feemed to rile from 
the rock at which we gazed ; and, 
breakip2 upon us in fhort melodious 
aad: , {trains, 
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ftrains, filled the very foul with tranf- 
port. 

Angels from the fky, or fairies 
from the mountain, or O’Donoghoe 
from the river, was what we expected 
every moment to appear before us: 
but after a quarter of an hour’s fixed 
attention, all our raptures were dif- 
perfed by aclap of thunder moft afto- 
nifhingly loud; which, burfting from 
the fame direétion whence the mufic 
had lately feemed to fiow, rent the 
motntain with its roar, and filled us 
with the apprehenfion of being in- 
Rtantly buried ina choasof hill, wood 
and water: But the horror was as 
fuddenly diffipated hy the return of 
the fame foothing ftrains which had 
before entranced us. 

This mufic, which immediately 
fuceceded the thunder, feemed more 
foft and lulling than the firft. But 
our elyfium was very fhort; being 
foon laft in another clap, ftill louder 
than that which had preceded, and 
which again burft fuddenly upon us; 
again awaking us to terror; when, 
lo! athird return of mufic, fuperla- 
tively {weet indeed, reftored our fen- 
fes, and re-entranced our hearts. It 
laited fome time—-and a moft folemn 
filence enfued. 

We waited now motionlefs and 
awe-ftruck, for what wonders might 
follow next in this region of enchant- 
ment! We gazed at the wood, the 
rock, the mountain, and the river, 
with alternate hope and fear; hope, 
while the mufic dwelt upon our 
thoughts ; and fear, while weremem- 
bered the giunder: However, the 
mufic being laft, our hopes were 
ftrongeft; and we expetted, with a 
pleefing impatience, fome very mar- 
vellousevent.—In vain—no angel ap- 
peared to delight our eyes! no de- 
mon to alarm us with new terrors! 
no Donoghoe to gratify our curiofi- 
tv I So that at lait, abandoning our 
fauitlefs attention, we took up our 
ears, and purfued our courfe along 
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the ferpentine river, labouring again 
a very ftrong current; and pafied at 
length under the arch of a ftone. 
bridge, rendered venerable, in fome 
degree, by time. After feveral miles 
meandering, we entered the Upper 
Lake between two rocks, through a 
very narrow paffaze called Coleman’; 
ye. 

The fecond piece of water, much 
fmaller than the firft, is thick {pread 
with very odd figured iflands, and 
inclofed quite round with tall moun- 
tains, rifing for the moft part from 
the edge of the water. It appears of 
an oblong fhape, and at fome litle 
diftance, above the upper end, the 
whole river that feeds it is formed by 
nature into a large cafcade, which 
makes a moft glorious appearance, 
tumbling down the bofom of the 
mountain, and glittering between the 
trees, with which it is on both fides 
very richly embroidered. It falls more 
than two hundred feet perpendicular, 
flowering in its defcent, and divided 
into two theets, until, ftriking againtt 
fome {mall craggy rocks which pro- 
je& from the mountain fide, it then 
forms three fheets, and roars and 
foams, and rufhes to the bottom. 

The vaft height of the defcent, 
the variety of ftreams, and the rich- 
nefs of fhade on both fides, have made 
that great traveller Dr. Pococke, bi- 
fhop of Offory, deem it the mof 
beautiful cataraét he ever faw in any 
part of the world. There might 
have been no occafion of appealing 
to his Lordfhip’s high authority in 
this cafe, had I not been preveated 
from viewing this admirable objet 
myfelf, in that complete manner | 
intended, by a fhower of rain, which 
obliged us to return before we had 
enjoyed the fight many minutes. 

Our boatmen now reverfed theit 
courfe, and rowed back with all the 
expedition that unceafing purlult ot 


: ie 
- bad weather could excite. We lane 
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embarked, and completed our voy- 
age before night, after having had 
the whole myftery of the mufic and 
thunder, as we repaffed the Eagle’s 
Neft, explained vo us as follows : 

The fituation of the mountain on 
one fide of the river, and the place 
from which we viewed it being at the 
foot of a {mall hill on the other fide, 
havealready been defcribed. I fhall 
therefore proceed to inform you, that 
at afhort diftance, upon a chofen {pot 
of ground, open to the mountain, but 
covered from us by the interpofition 
of a imal] hill, a French-horn and a 
fmail piece of cannon were fecretly 
planted, where, while we were featt- 
ing our eyes upon the fublime fcene 
which lay before us, the mufic play- 
ed, and the found, cut off by the {mall 
bill from our immediate hearing, was 
reflected by the perpendicular rock, 
and poured upon us in full echo from 
the mountains, with all the won- 
derous fweetnefs before-mentioned : 
which laft circumftance {till remains 
very {urprifing to me; for, in all o- 
ther echoes I ever heard, the refleéted 
founds have been conftantly lower, 
fainter, and lefs diftinét than the 
founds theméeives;_ but here the echo 
preferves all the ftrength, brilliancy, 
and clearnefs of original mufic; at 
the fame time that it founded in the 
car with improved and exalted degrees 
of melody, which it is as hard to de- 
{cribe as to account for. 

The myftery of the mufic being 
thus laid open, that of the thunder 
will be eafily underftood ; for during 
our fixed attention, the cannon was 
fuddenly difcharged, and the Joud 
Teport it then made being echoed and 
re-ethoed from the furrounding rocks 
and mountains, ftunned us with all 
the terrifying roar and peals of real 
thunder, from which it could not be 
diftinguifhed. 

The next day we vifited the envi- 
rons of the lake, and viewed thofe 
fcenes by land we had no opportu- 
nity of furveying by water. 
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We began our view of thefe envi- 
rons with Mucrafs Gardens, the pro- 
perty of Edward Herbert, Efquire. 
They lie, or rather hang, upon the 
eaft end of the lake; and confilt of 
a moft uncommon mixture of large 
rocks, fhady valleys, and opening 
lawns, extremely lively in their ver- 
dure. The rocks are high, craggy, 
and their tops covered for the moft 
part with variety of young wood : 
the valleys extremely narrow, em- 
bowered in many places by the 
branches fhooting from the craggs on 
either fide, wind round the rocks, 
and unite the lawns with a number 
of ferpentine communications. ‘The 
whole of thefe ftriking particulars are 
fo happily difpofed by nature, as to 
form a real wildernefs; but vaftly 
fuperior in grandeur, elegance, and 
beauty, to every thing of the kind 
yet attempted by art, even with pro- 
fufion of expence. 

The celebrated bifhop Berkley, 
when he firft faw this delightful rural 
fcene, could not help crying out, with 
furprife and ecftafy, « Another Louis 
Quatorze may make another Verfail- 
les; bat the hand of the Deity only 
can make another Macrufs.’ 

On entering thefe gardens, we 
were immediately conducted to a 
natural terras, extending upon the 
verge of the lake near half amile, rif- 
ing and falling in its courfe accord- 
ing to the original unevennels of the 
ground over which it pafles ——We 
purfued our way along this undalat- 
ing walk, (to ufe a favourite epithet 
of poor Mr. Southcor’s) till we came 
to the f{ummit of a large mount, moft 
romantically raifed by the hand of 
nature, lofty, craggy, and woody, 
commanding the whole extent of the 
wildernefs one way, and looking 
down upon the lake the other, from 
a rocky precipice, quite naked, ex- 
cept a few fpindling branches of yew 

and arbutus; which having crept 


through the crevices of the marble 
. o 
rock, 
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out a pleafing efiect) towards the 
water, | 

From this eminence the profpect 
is amazingly fine indeed, extending 
over the Ikke among that beautiful 
cluiter of tufted iflands, the oppofite 
fides of which we had, during our 
voyage, gazed on with io much rap- 
ture fram Innisfallen. They hence 
feemed to us about a league diitant. 
Nearer to the fhore we beheld a 
{prinkling of naked rocks and fimaller 
iflands, which, rifling through the 
water, diverfified the view, and great- 
ly improved the picture; thefe, by 
the oddly pleafing rudenefs of their 
fides, and thofe by the rich variety 
of evergreens intermingled on their 
heads. . For the fake of viewing this 
capital fcene in the molt advantage- 
ous manner, a flone firucture is in- 
tended here to be built, either in the 
temple or the caftle ityle; which, 
when completed, cannot fail of prov- 
ing a great ornament to the gardens, 
lake, and country. 

We itood upon this clofed fpot a 
confiderabie time, till the increafing 
heat of the day obliged us to defcend, 
and feek the cool fhelter of the wil- 
dernefs. Here we feated ourfelves 
upon a curious natural bench of ftone, 
rendered very inviting by afoftcover- 
ing of mofs at the foot of a rock, whofe 
fhagey brow projecting forward, 
fhaded us completely from the fun. 
Having fufficiently refted ourfelves in 
this recefs, we purfued our wander- 
ings through the valleys, and over 
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rock, hang dangling down (not with- 


the lawns, till we came to a walk, 
Which led us, winding by an eafy af. 
cent, to the top of one of the talleft 
rocks in the whole improvement, and 
gave us another profpeét of the lake, 
leis ample indeed, but not lefs beay. 
tiful 3 tor though the wildernefs here 
intervened between us and the wa. 
ter, and covered the largeft part of 
the lake; yet, our view being to great 
advantage over the tops of the trees, 
that pleafing circumftance made am. 
pie reparation for the lofs of all the 
water thofe trees concealed. 
Looking forward from hence, my 
eye was caught by a grove of cluf- 
tering ftately trees, in the centre of 
which we could diftinguifh the lofty 
rains of an old tower rifing up toa 
mighty height. This, the gardener 
told us, was the remains of an old 
abbey built many centuries ago, and 
dedicated toSt. Finain. Asitis now 
a part of Mr. Herbert's eftate, and 
bordering within a furlong of his 
gardens, I make no doubt, but one 
time or other it will be taken into 
them: Then, fhould the principal 
walk, which at prefent has no parti- 
cular point or building to terminate 
it, be carried into this grove, it will 
have a moft noble effect, and Ma- 
crufs garden, on the nothern fide, be 
rendered quite complete, and, taken 
altogether, the moft delightful and 
romantic fituation any where to be 
found. 
Iam, &c. 
W. OcKENDEN. 

Edinb. Mag.} 
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ORIGINAL ANECDOTE 

S he was one day riding in the 

north of England, he met a 
Quaker Preacher, who coming up to 
him, accofted him after the following 
manner: “ How doesthee do, friend 
John? I refpeét thee, but I do not 
dike thy gown, thy robes.” « Pyiend,” 


or Mr. JOHN WESLEY. 


replied he, “ the preaching comes not 
outof the gown.” “ Burl do not like 
thy finging,” rejoined the Quaker. 
« Friend,” faid Mr. Welley, “I fing 
before and after fermon, but thou 
fingeft a// the time. 
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REMARKS 


On the late Pamphlets of the Right Hon. Mr. Burxe, and of Mr. Paine; 
with Reflections on the Revolution éz France, and alfo om the prefent 


State of Government ix England. 


[Continued from page 566.] 


NOTHER caufe of complaint, 
another fource of grievance 
that is very alarming in its nature, are 
the vaft number of penal itatutes that 
at prefent exilt in the nation. This 
isinjurious and deftructive to liberty. 
Penal laws ought always to be looked 
upon and oblerved with the moft 
{erutinizing and critical attention : 
and the making particular aéts that 
are harmlefS and innocent in their 
own nature, liable to all the pains, 
penalties and forfeitures of felony, 
can only be juftified or excufed upon 
principles of the moft apparent and 
ablolute neceflity. We fhould al- 
Ways remember that every unnecef- 
fary reftraint operates as a hardfhip, 
and that every penal law takes from 
us the liberty of action. 

Thefe are but a fpecimen of many 
other flatutes which equally infringe 
upon the rights and liberties of the 
people, and are equally injurious to 
the general rights of man ; and thefe, 
i is hoped, will obtain.a {peedy and 
an effectual redrefs. 

_ For this redrefs the eyes of the na- 
tion, the fole dependence of the peo- 
ple, are placed upon their reprefenta- 
tivesin parliament: it is tothe Houfe 
of Commons that the Englifh nation 
look up for the falvation of their poli- 
tical rights, and for the prefervation 
and fafety of their liberties and their 
Privileges: but I am afraid that their 
dependence is placed upon a body of 
men who are neither able to relieve, 
hor willing to aid and aflift them. 

With all due deference to Mr. 
Burke, I will now conclude by mak- 
ing a few obfervations upon the pre- 
fent ftate of the Englifh Houle of 
Commons, and upon the Englifh re- 
Prefentation, which he has fo ftienu- 


oufly and {o eloquently recommended 
as an example ahd a pattern to the 
National Aflembly of France. And 
Iwill take it upon myfelf to thew, 

Pirft, That the Englifh nation are 
not fully repreiented in their 
parliament. 

Second, That the Houfe of Com- 
mons is no fafeguard againit the 
power of the crown. 

Third, That it is both impoffible 
and improper that the Englifh 
government fhould amend it- 
felf. And 

Fourth, and lafily, That the only 
method by which the national 
freedom can be reitored, and the 
public grievances and oppref- 
fions removed and redrefled, is 
by the formation and eftablifh- 
ment of a certain, fixed, and 
ftationary conftitution. 

The Englifh Houfe of Commons, 


formed from the remains of the old , 


Saxon and Gothic inftitutions, forms 
but an extremely partial reprefenta- 
tion of the Englifh nation. Neither 
the general principles by which go- 
vernments fhould be regulated, nor 
thofe by which focieties fhould be 
governed and conducted, were well 
underitood at the time it was formed : 
and I believe that I will not be wrong 
in aflerting, that it owes its origin 
more to the grants and conceilions of 
their kings, than it does to the ap- 
pointment or eftablifhment of the 
people. 
The ftate, the circumftances, and 
the affairs of the kingdom have alfo 
been exceedingly altered and changed 
fince the apportionment of the Englith 
reprefentation. Owing to the increafe 
of trade, commerce and manufactures 


in fome places, and perhaps to its de- 
cline 
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632 
cline in others ; and alfo owing to a 
variety of other circumiftances, the 
relative degree of population in the 
different counties and towns, has very 
much fluétaated; and it is chiefly 
owing to this reafon, that at leait 
three fourths of the Englifh Houfe of 
Commons are chofen by petty bo- 
roughs, and by deferted and depopu- 
lated villages. 

It has been computed that the Eng- 
lifh nation contains feven millions of 
men ; and I will venture to fay, that 
fourteen out of fifteen parts of the 
whole, have not a fingle vote fora 
member of parliament: of confe- 
quence, the Englifh Houfe of Com- 
mons reprefents but a fifteenth part 
of the Englifh nation, and but a fif- 
teenth part of the community have 
the {malleit fhare or agency im the 
government. 

If the reprefentatives of the Britifh 
nation were duly apportioned in the 
different counties, and each county 
was divided into an indefinite number 
of {maller diftriéts, equal to the num- 
ber of reprefentatives that its relative 
population entitled them to fend, 
then, if a member was to be fent 
from each of thefe {mall diftriéts to 
the general parliament, by this means 
each reprefentative would be ac- 
quainted with the fentiments of the 
inhabitants of his own particular dif- 
tri€t, and acircumftance that has al- 
ways been wifhed for in popular go- 
vernments would take place, and the 
fenfe and public opinion of the na- 
tion would govern the nation. 

The reprefentatives in the Britith 
parliament for the fouthern divifion of 
the united kingdom, amount to 513. 

Out of thefe but 158 are fent from 
the counties, cities and chief towns; 
the others are but the reprefentatives 
of little, mean and infignificant bo- 
roughs. The great, the extenfive, 
the wealthy, the populous and com- 
mercial city of London, which con- 
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* The city of London is entitled to Send 


tains the feventh part of the popula. 
tion, and perhaps near a fourth part 
of the wealth and trade of the whole 
kingdom of England, fends but four 
members.* If this is the boafted ex. 
cellence of the Britith conttitution in 
Mr. Burke’s ideas, I pity his want of 
knowledge in political matters, and 
cannot help advifing him, old as he 
is, to crofs the Atlantic, in ordex that 
he may learn the {cience of legiflation 
and government in America. 

The fpirit of ariftocracy, like the 
hand of death itfelf, has perverted and 
pervaded every part of the Britith go. 
vernment: even the Houfe of Com. 
mons, the only part of tne govern. 
ment that has the leaft refemblance or 
likenefs tothe principles of democra- 
cy, is infefted and filled with lords, 
baronets, knights, minifterial panders 
and would-be peers. 

Is it not iniquitous and unjuft, that 
a petty borough containing at the belt 
a few hundred fouls, fhould {end as 
many members to the grand national 
council as a county containing one 
thoufand times the number, or a large 
city containing a million of fouls? Ls 
it not in faét reverfing the order of 
things? Are not the few giving law 
to the many ? And do not the mino- 
rity govern and rule the majority 7 
While this remains the cafe, elections 
will be venal and mercenary, and the 
elected corrupt : the liberties of the 
nation will be bartered and {old to 
the miniftry. 

I will make no hefitation in afitm- 
ing, that the Houfe of Commons, in 
its prefent ftate, is no fafety, fecurity 
or guard againft the power and dom!- 
nion of the crown; and that it only 
ferves as a fcreen .to hide from the 
view and obfervation of the peopl, 
the arbitrary power, the real oppre!- 
fion, and the abfolute defpotiim of 
the court. ‘ 

I muft acknowledge, that while 
the parliament has the power of with- 

holding 


members to Parliament. 
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holding from the government the ne- 
ceflary fupplies for the profecution of 
jts meafures, that the government, 
the ruling powers, and the miniitry 
muft, in a great meafure, depend up- 
on them for their fupport and exiit- 
ence: but, while this power is not in 
the hands of a patriotic, upright and 
honeft parliament, and while we fee 
the Houfe of Commons granting to 
the king and his miniftry, with rea- 
dinefs, avidity and promptitude,every 
fam of money that their defpotic 
views may demand, or their extrava- 
gant meafures fuggeft, we cannot help 
pitying the blindnefs of the nation, 
and deploring their grofs infatuation. 

While the Houfe of Commons are 
thus arbitrary, mercenary, venal and 
corrupt, the people gain very little by 
having placed this invaluable privi- 
lege into their hands; and indeed 
they have nearly as much to fear, to 
apprehend and fufpect, from the om- 
nipotence of parliament, as they have 
from the extenfive and powerful pre- 
rogatives of the crown itfelf. Op- 
preflion is the fame, by whatever 
hand it is difpenfed ; and power is to 
be dreaded, {ufpected and feared, in 
whatever form it appears. 

It is afferted that the Englifh na- 
tion have delegated to their parlia- 
ment the whole of their authority and 
power, and from hence the notion of 
the omnipotence of parliament. This 


_anifes from the want of a conttitution. 


As it is certain that the people have 
velted their reprefentatives with @ 
certain proportion of power, and as 
this proportion is not afcertained, the 
parliament have very generoufly and 
Cordially affumed the whole of the 
power that refides in the people them- 
felves ; becaufe there is no conflitu- 
tion to contradi& them, and to fay, 
tuch are the powers you may ¢xer- 
cife and exert. 

It is a principle the moft danger- 
ous that arbitrary dominion, defpot- 
4m and tyranny ever adopted, to af- 
New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 11. 
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fert authority by implication. We 
fhould never fuppofe power to exift 
that cannot be proved by the moft 
fubftantial and evident teftimony. In 
conformity with thefe fentiments, the 
Englifh parliament, in the fapport of 
their omnipotence, fhould produce a 
{ufficient grant, made by fuch perfons 
as were capable, and poileiled of fuf- 
ficient and adequate authcrities to 
make it. 

The liberties of the Engiifh nation 
received a fatal and a mortal tlab from 
the aét for turning triennial into fep 
tennial elections. The bad effects of 
this illegal, this arbitrary and impro- 
per meafure, have been feverely and 
univerfally felt. The fame parlia- 
ment that could more than double the 
term of its duration, can vote itfelf 
to lait for ever. 

The government of the Englifa 
nation is very changeable and unfet- 
tled, It may be one thing to-day, 
another to-morrow, and a different 
the next. The fentence and the fate, 
the political falvation and the form of 
government, the happiue(s or the mi- 
fery of nearly ten millions of people, 
entirely depend upon the fiat, the vote 
and the good pleafure of 558 of their 
fellow citizens, who daily traffic their 
interefts to the ariftecracy, barter their 

rivileges to the miniltry, and fhame- 
tully fell their liberties to the court. 

But, even were the parliament to 
coincide with the views and the in- 
tereft of their conftituents ; were they 
to be excited by the principles of pa- 
triotiim, and influenced by a noble 
love and regard of their country ; 
and were they to take the meafures of 
the court into their moft ferious con- 
fideration—the crown would in an 
inftant take the alarm; it would in- 
ftantly pug an end to all further in- 
veltigation and enquiry into its pro- 
ceedings by a prorogation of the par- 
liament. The king would fign their 
death-warrant by virtue of a branch 
of his prerogative. 
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If even bills to remove the national 
injuries, and the grievances and op- 
preflions of the public, were to pafs 
both houfes of parliament, (and really 
it is an unlikely event) ftill the con- 
fent of the king mult be obtained be- 
fore this relict is. operative, or this 
redreis effectual. 

And is it not fo in Turkey? or 
Was it not the fame in France? Can- 
not the grand feignior afford his fub- 
jects relief? or could not the French 
monarch grant franchifes and liber- 
ti¢s to the citizens of France? But 
the fituation of the Englith citizen is 
in this inftance far worfe. The king 
cannot relieve without the confent of 
lords and commons; nor the parlia- 
ment redrefs without obtaining the 
confent of the king. 

Thus the parliament, with all its 
power, energy and authority, is no 
fecurity to the people againft oppref- 
fion; nor can it relieve againft the 
arbitrary proceedings of the miniftry 
and of the crown. 

A parliamentary reform has long 
been wifhed for in England by pa- 
triotic and liberal minded men; but 
1 am afraid that they have not paid as 
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Account of a Negro turning white. 


much attention tothe fubjett, as ity 
weight and importance requires and 
deferves. Mr. Paine very wilely and 
judicioufly obferves, that it is an ab. 
furdity for corrupt bodies to alter op 
amend themfelves: and he alfo in- 
forms us, that it was contended in the 
parliament of Paris, that a govern. 
ment has not a right to alter itfelf; 
and that if the pra¢tice were once ad. 
mitted and adopted, it would grow 
into a principle, and be madea pre- 
cedent for any future alterations the 
government might with to eftablih; 
and that the right to alter the govern- 
ment is a national right, and not a 
right of the government. 

There cannot be a more ftriking 
point of evidence to prove that the 
Englifh government conttituted it. 
felf, than the power it pofleffes of 
altering itfelf. If it was formed from 
any conftitution of the people, it mutt 
have remained in the fame form as it 
was conftituted by that conftitution ; 
and if an alteration was neceflary, it 
fhould be made in the fame manner 
and by the fame authority as the con- 
ftitution itfelf was formed. 


(To be concluded next month. ) 





fu Account of a Perfin born a Negro, or a very dark Mulatto, who aftere 


wards became white. 


HIS perfon refides at Mr. 

Blood{worth’s, in Somerfet 
courfty, Maryland, where I {aw and 
eonverfed with him, a few weeks 
fince. Heiscommonly called James. 
Certificates can be had from gentle- 
men of chara€ter to the following pur- 
port, as I had it from them: Yames 
was born in Charles county, Mary- 
land, about the year 1741, of ablack 
negromother. His father was a white 
man, as James fays, and asall believe. 
His birth was at Ignatius Bowman’s, 
and he fuceellively belonged to the 
faid Mr. Bowman, a William Bow- 
men, aMr. Hancock, Thomas Hope- 
well, Col. William Hopewell, and 
John Bloodf{worth, where he is at pre- 


By Charles W. Peale. 


fent. He was of a black or very 
dark mulatto colour till he was about 
15 years of age, when fome white 
{pots appeared on his fin, and which 
have fince gradually increafed ; fo 
that at this time his fkin is entirely 
white from head to foot, excepting 4 
few brown {pecks, like moles, and 
fome blotches of a dark mulatto co- 
lour on his cheek bones. Concurring 
in the above particulars, James adds 
of himfelf, that he was born with 
{ome white locks of hair on his head, 
which {till remain. That he had a 
child, which is in Charles county, 
born with {uch white fpotsof har on 
his head. 
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It is alfo well afcertained, by num- 
bers with whom I converfed in the 
neighbourhood of Fames, that from 
their own knowledge, about fixteen 
years ago, he had not more white on 
him than there is now of black. 
He has a negro wife and {everal chil- 
dren by her, now living. ‘Thele are 
all black as negroes commonly are. 
But he knows not the condition of 
the child he left in Charles county ; 
whether there has commenced any 
change in the colour of his fkin, as 
the fpots in the hair might promife. 

James is about fifty years old, his 
hair is black, with a few white {pots 
fhort and much curled (more like a 
mulatto’s than a negro’s) ; the white 
{pots on his head, and two {pots of hair 
on his chin, give him a@ odd appear- 
ance; he gave me the following ac- 
count of the change—A portion of the 
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black becomes of a reddifh brewn 
colour by degrees, and remains fa 
about fix months, when i: changes 
further and becomes white—upon 
this change the white parts are very 
tender, and are foon hurt by the fun, 
even to their becoming fore for a 
while: and afterwards the white, 
which now is nearly the whole of his 
fkin, is more tender and more fufcep- 
tible of injury from the tun, than ic 
ufed to be in the black {pots. He 
added, that the changes of colour 
from black to white, have been much 
more rapid of late than formerly. 
His fkin is of a clear, wholefome 
white, fair, and what would be cal- 
led @ better shin than any of a num- 
ber of white people who were prefent 
at different times when I faw him. 
C.W. P. 
OSober 20, 1791. 
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On the ADVANTAGES of PERIODICAL PERFORMANCES. 


AN is the only animal we 

know, that pofleffes the power 
of aggregate exiitence. All other ani- 
mals may be {aid to exift individn- 
ally ; that is to fay, each individual, 
after it comes into the world, is di- 
refted only by its own inftinéts, ob- 
fervation and experience, to purfue 
the mode of condu& that is fuited to 
its nature, and the circumfltances in 
which it finds itfelf placed. Hence 
it happens, that the aggregate powers 
of any one clafs of animals remain 
Without any change. Their num- 
bers may increafe or diminifh; but 
their faculties are, upon the whole, 
for ever the fame. ‘The diftinétive 
Properties of the horfe, the afs, the 
elephant, the bee, and all other claf- 


fes of animals we know, are precife-' 


ly the fame at the prefent moment as 
in the days of Mofes and of Homer, 
and will continue unchanged till the 
endof time. But of maw, the fame 
thing cannot be faid. Each indivi- 


dual of bis Species, like thofe of other 


animals, comes into the world, en- 
dowed with certain initinéts and pre- 
ceptive faculties, which enable him to 
make obfervations, and derive know- 
ledge from experience as they do, and 
from reafoning. This experience, 
and the knowledge refulting from ir, 
is not, however, in him confined to 
the individual alone—he is endowed 
with the faculty of communicating 
the knowledge he has individually 
acquired to others of his own ipecies, 
and to derive from them in return, 
the knowledge that other individuals 
who fall in his way, have in the fame 
manner acquired. The young derive 
information from the old ; and thus 
are enabled, at their firft entry into 
life, to fet out with a greater fhare of 
acquired knowledge than any one in- 

dividual of the human {pecies ever 
could have attained during the courie 

of the longeit life, had he been left 

entirely to himéelf, likeother animais. 

He does more—The experience ot 

urnifhes an accumulated 
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fiock of knowledge for every fingle 
perfon ; and the individual who died 
a thoufand years ago, may become 
the inftru€tor of thofe who are born 
in the prefent time. It is this facul- 
ty of accumulating knowledge in the 
aggregate, which forms the diftinc- 
tive character of the human fpecies, 
when compared with every other 
clafsof animals, and which has con- 
ferred upon man that diftinguifhed 
rank he holds in the univerfe. It is 
this circumftance which gives to the 
man, even of the loweft intelleétual 
powers, that marked fuperiority he 
holds above the moft intelligent in- 
dividuals of the moft fagacious clafs 
af animalsin the world: for there is 
icarcely room to doubt, that if the 
moft fagacious animal in the order of 
the clephant, and the lowelt indivi- 
Gual as to intelleétual powers among 
the human fpecies, had been left en- 
tirely to themfelves, as individuals, 
the elephant would have appeared to 
be the wifeft animal of the two. 

‘This progreffive knowledge of man, 
confidered as an aggregate body, 
though it has never, that I know, 
been hitherto contrafted with that of 
other animals, has long been an ob- 
je¢t of human attention; and this 
flate of advancement has been denot- 
ed by the name of the progrefs of 
haman fociety—the advancement of 
man in civilization—the progrefs 
from rudenefs to civilization, &c.— 
and to man confidered in this agere- 
«wate capacity, mult be referred the 
words, manners, habit, cuftom, fa- 
fhion, and innumerable others of a 
fimilar nature, which it is not necef- 
{ary here to enumerate. 

Man has been diftinguithed as a 
focial animal ; but this is by no means 
a dillinctive peculiarity. Many other 
animals feel the influence of the fo- 
cial principle in an equal, or perhaps 
fuperior degree to man. All the ore- 
garious animals feek fociety, and fhan 


solitude with an equal folicitude as 
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man ; and moft of thefe, in cafes of 
danger, unite with equal alacrity and 

firm nefs in their common defence, fo 

as to derive, in this way, an aggregate 

power which they could not indiyj. 

dually have poffeffed. The ox, the 

horfe, the als, do fo; the theep even, 

though unjaftly charaterifed by na. 

turaliils, as the moft flupid of all ani- 

mals, when in a ftate of nature, unite 

ina firm phalanx for common de. 

fence, and prefent an armed frontto 

the enemy foclofely compacted, as to 

be impenetrable to the tox or wolf, 

who dare not attempt a direé&t attack, 

but muft watch an opportunity of 

ftealing upon them, when unprepar- 

ed, to obtain their prey. And the 

ceconomy of the bee, whofe joint la- 

bours difcover an aggregate effort of 
an immenfe number cf individuals, 

conducted with the moft unceafing 
afliduity, perfevering induftry, and 

exact order, tuwards one common 

end, has long furnifhed a fubjett of 
wonder and admiration to man, and 
difcovers a much clofer fyftem of al- 
fociation for mutual defence and pre- 
fervation, than ever yet has been found 
among the human fpecies. It is not, 
therefore, by the focial principle that 
man is effentially diftinguifhed from 
other animals ; nor by his fagacity in 
calling in the aid of multitudes toad 
to his individual frength: It is to 
the faculty of communicating ideas 
from one to another, and the accu 
mulation of knowledge, that, in 4 
courfe of ages, this neceflarily pro- 
duces, that he folely owes the fupe- 
riority he now fo con{picuoufly holds 
over all other animals on this globe; 
and from that circumftance alone de- 
rives that irrefiltible power, by which 
all the animate objects in nature are 
fubjeéted to his fway ; and by which 
the elements themfelves are made to 
miniiter to his will. . 

Tt follows from thefe premiles, that 
whatever tends to facilitate the com- 
munication of ideas between manand 
man, 
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man, muft have a direct tendency to 
exalt the human {pecies to a higher 
degree of eminence than it could o- 
therwife have attained. This, the art 
of printing has done in a very con- 
fpicuous. manner. Men are thus 
brought, as it were, to converfe toge- 
ther, who could never otherwife have 
known that fuch perfons exifted on 
the globe: The knowledge that has 
been acquired in one country, is thus 
communicated to another; and the 
accumulated experience of former 
ages, is preferved for the benefit of 
thofe that are tocome. But the ef- 
fets of this art would be greatly cir- 
cum{cribed, were not methods con- 
trived for diffufing that knowledge 
very generally among mankind ;— 
and among all the modes that have 
been devifed for that purpofe, no one 
has been fo effectual as that of perio- 
dical performances. Periodical per- 
formances, therefore, though appa- 
rently a humble kind of writings, are 
in effeét the molt prover means that 
ever yet have been contrived, for 
raifing human nature to its highett 
degree of exaltation, and for confer- 
ring upon man a more con{picuous 
degree of dignity above all other ani- 
mals, and a more extended power 
over the elements, and other objects 
of nature, than he could otherwife 
hope to obtain. 

_ Men of all ranks, and of all na- 
tions, however widely disjoined from 
each other, may be faid to be brought 
together here to converfe at their cale, 
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without ceremony or reftraint, as at 
a mafquerade, where, if a propriety 
of drefs and expreffion be obferved, 
nathing elfe is required. A man, 
after the fatigues of the day are over, 
may thus fit down in his elbow chair, 
and, together with his wife and fa- 
mily, may be introduced, as it were, 
into a {pacious coffee houfe, which 
is frequented by men of all nations, 
who meet together for their mutual 
entertainment and improvement.— 
The dead are even called back to 
their friends, and mix oncé more in 
focial converfe with thofe who have 
regretted their departure. Could a 
Pliny ora Cicero have formed an idea 
of {uch a high degree of mental in- 
dulgence, what would have been the 
raptures they would have experienc- 
ed? To them, this moft exalted of 
all entertainments was forbid by fate : 
But what they could never enjoy, 
and what Cicero would have gladly 
purchafed at the price of his beloved 
Tujculum itlelf, is now offered to every 
inhabirant at a very {mall expence. 
Let us then enjoy with thankfulnefs 
the bleflings that Heaven hath beftow- 
ed, and make a proper ufe of thofe 
diftinguithed privileges that the pro- 
grefs of improvement in fociety hath 

conferred upon us ; nor let us fail to 

add our mite as we pafs, to the gene- 

ral ftore, that poiterity may not have 

reafon to reproach us for having hid 

our talent in the earth, and allowed 

it there t@ remain without improve- 

ment or benefit to any one. . 
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PETITION or MADAME GUILLON, 
Delivered to the Prefident of the National Affembly, toe i 3th of Auguft, 1791. 


Previous to the Petition being read, Mad “sat 
the Bar, thus addrefled the National A#lem®! 


GrenrLEeMeEn, 
I’ will perhaps appear furprifing, 
that jurmounting the natural ti- 
midity of my fex, I fhould appear 
Ssiore you to claim that jultice which 


ime Guillon being introduced t 
bly of France : 


you certainly owe to my misfortunes. 
1 shal! not try to move the tencer emo~- 
tions of your hearts, by the recital of 
fhal! coniine myself 


my Ciltrefles: 1 
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in telling you that I was the beloved 

{poufe of a man, refpectable by the 

fervices he had rendered his country. 

This precious title was lately {natched 

away from me by a hordeof affaflins, 

who, in contempt of the laws—of 
juftice, of individual fafety, and of 

property, came to the peaceful retreat 

where we lived, and facrificed to their 

fury the man whofe lofs I fo much 

deplore. I only efcaped. death by 

the fpecial protection of Divine Pro- 

vidence, who, doubtlefs, preferved 

me to give you an opportunity of fig- 

nalizing your juitice. 

If I attended only totheemotions 
of my heart, authoritative vengeance 
would fatisfy me; but lam a mother 
of two children, who are not as yet 
capable of citimating their lofs. I 
therefore feel it my duty to intereft 
myiclf in their behalf; and you will 
permit me tu inform you, that in that 
dreadful day I loft my hufband, I 
alfo loft in bonds and other effects to 
the amount of 300,000 livres; and, 
by my hufband’s death 28,000 inan- 
nuities, part of which was due from 
the tate, and the reft from private 
perfons. | 

After this faithful recital, you may 
form fome idea of my calamitous fi- 
tuation; butnothing can paint to you 
the ftate of my mind, inceflantly 
torn and diftraéied by the mot poig- 
nant refleCtions. 

And thou! who waft always fo 
dear to me, regard, if thou canit, the 
fteps | am now taking in behalf of 
thy wretched family, from whom thou 
walt untimely {natched away by the 
hand of fanguinary aflaffins ; fupport 
iny courage inthe midft of my deep 
afflictions ; It is for thy children I am 
going toimplorethisauguit Afembly, 
who will not refufe me the kindnefs 
of taking them under its proteétion, 
of covering them with its Egis, under 
fhelter of which they will undoubr- 
edly profper. 

i here prefent a petition to the Pre- 
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fident, which containsa detail of the 
misfortunes of my family, and requel 
he will order it to be read, asit would 
diflrefs my feelings too much to dait 
myfelf. 


The Prefident replied— 
MADAME, in the midf of the 


general marks of approbation which 
have encouraged the National Affem. 
bly in their indefatigable labours, 
they cannot deny that particular 
outrages had cafta tarnifh on the glo- 
rious revolution. Thefe difaftershave 
afllited every good citizen; they 
have ferved as an excufe for the back. 
wardne{s which peaceful men have 
thewn for the alteration of a govern- 
ment profcribed by reafon and philo- 
fophy, but under which they at leaf 
faw the thadow of flavery proteéted, 

Whether thofe ravages were com- 
mitted by a criminal exaltation, by 
defperate robbers, or by the perfidi- 
cus madhinations of the eneimies of 
the country, they excite equal horror 
in the nation: they have caufed the 
National Affembly to tremble for 
their enormities, and have mingled 
with bitternefs the fentiment of the 
purity of its intentions, and the pride 
of its {uccefs. 

There is no facrifice it would not 
have made, no danger it would not 
have encountered, to have obtained 
that change, without thofe violent 
ftate convulfions which commonly 
attend grand revolutions,wherein {ua- 
vity of manners tempered the influ- 
ence of defpotifm. ‘The Affembly 
hoped to improve and perfect mane 
ners by the effect of a free conititu- 
tion. Its withes will be fulfilled, but 
the certainty of feeing thisfome day, 
does not render it infenfible to your 
affiftion. Yes, the Affembly pal- 
takes of your forrows; at the fight 
of your tears it feels itfelf moved, 
and pays with fatisfaétion a tribute 
nature, in receiving with care the 
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One of the Clerks then read 
THE PETITION. 

A WIDOW in tears—a mother 
difmayed—a father borne down with 
years, and with chains; her unfor- 
tynate children without confolation, 
without protection—{uch is the pic- 
ture upon which I would fix your at- 
tention. 

The cry of nature—the accent of 
defpair will not vainly refound at the 
bottom of your fouls, but will touch 
and move your hearts to pity. Cle- 
mency is no ftranger to you, Gen- 
tlemen, and when involuntary tran{- 
greflions, when errors, imprudences 
are expiated by all the calamities 
with which the head of the unfortu- 
nate can be affli€ted—when her body 
is Wafted, her heart broken, her foul 
torn to pieces by every kind of pu- 
aifhment, when her deplorable fa- 
mily remains eftranged in the midtt 
of the Globe—when every {pecies 
of accumulated lofles are around her, 
you will deign to attend to her firlt 
and laft prayer—you will grant her 
the poflibility of going to mourn over 
and die upon the tomb of every thing 
that was dear to her. 

You will doubtlefs recall to mind, 
Gentlemen, the diftrefling circum- 
ances the city of Lyon experienced, 
when the Sieur Guillon de Pougelon, 
my hufband’s brother, was impeach- 
ed, with fome other perfons, with 
having formed a plan of a counter 
revolution. ‘The account which was 
given you at that time appeared to 
Criminate, in {ome meafure, the ac- 
cufed perfons. An aétive and necef- 

fiated prefcience drew your commit- 
tee of refearch into rigours which 
proved fatal to individuals, but falu- 
tary forthe public weal. The Sieurs 
Guillon, Teraffe, and Defcarts, ac- 
cufed, were condemned to prifon till 
tt thould be otherwife ordered. 

This is not the place, Gentlemen, 
todefcribe the charaéter of the accu- 
fttethe grounded imputations a- 
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gainft them—the criminal fnare pre- 
pared—the rebellious perfidy con- 
fummated by one of them, the chief 
of the confpiracy. I could adduce 
circumilances the moft convincing in 
favour of the accufed, which the e- 
quity of the Minifter of Juftice him- 
ielf has brought to light, to confirm 
the innocence of the Sieur Guillon 
and the others accufed. I matt, how- 
ever, confine myfeli to reprefent to 
your feeling hearts the deplorable fi- 
tuation of that old man, who was the 
benefaétor, the counfellor, and thede- 
fender of thofe who dare now to ac- 
cufe him. His caufe is intimately 
connected with mine, and that of my 
children. 

What had I then done? How 
have I merited the difaftrous fate to 
which I am condemned upon this 
earth, {fprinkled with the blood of my 
innocent fpoufe? Who will reftore 
me my hufband? Who will reftore 
a father to his children? Ah! what 
a father !—-Who will henceforth be 
their and my protector ?~-What had 
the Sieur Guillon de Montel, my 
hufband, done, to become the vidtim 
of barbarity and ferocity ? 

Pardon, Gentlemen, if I give vent 
to my grief—I was a wile—I ama 
mother; Ido not come hither to ut- 
ter reproaches ; but vhen the mea- 
fure of my calamities is full, I then 
folicit you, as an act of juitice, to 
ftretch forth your helping hand. 

The Sieur Guillon de Montel, my 
hufband, had paid his tribute to his 
country ;—-his country had reward- 
ed him. Covered with honourable 
wounds—overpowered with yearsa— 
{urrounded by public efteem, he lived 
peaceably jn his habitation of Pole- 
mieux, near Lyon; i and his chil- 
dren were all his fociety; his houfe 
was always an afylum to the untor- 
nate, who never folicited in vain; 1t 
became alfo that of his brother’s fa- 
mily, when the ftorm deftined to 
eruth us to pieces, had alreacy roared 
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around his head. No juft complaint, 
no merited reproach had ever been 
raifed againft him. Ever faithful to 
all kinds of obedience, he refpeéted 
every fort of authority. Already {e- 
veral vilits had been in the houfe—- 
already had they been affured that 
peace reigned in our afylum, and 
wifdom in our conduét. Ah-! doubt- 
lefs, fome enemies of the name we 
bear, did not think their hatred {atis- 
fied by the firft misfortunes with 
which we were infliéted. 

On the 26th of June laft, two mu- 
nicipalities, joined to that of Polemi- 
eux, had the temerity to furround our 
habitation, under pretence of feeking 
forarms. Preparation was made for 
an attack, and three hundred national 
guards prefJed round the municipal 
officers. No defence was made— 
Alas! what could an old man do, 
furrounded only with women, and 
children in the cradle? 

The Sieur de Montel demands to 
know if they aéted by orders; in- 
forms them, that the refolutions of 
the department forbid fimilar incur- 
fions. He {peaks in the name of the 
law; the municipal officers them- 
felves deign not to hear him. I ad- 
vance in the prelence of the moft ex- 
afperated ; but they paid no refpect 
to my remonftrances. ‘The cry of 
fury is heard from afar, the alarm 
bell is rung, the neighbouring vil- 
lages aflemble, thirty parifhes run to 
arms, and thirty coloursare paraded 
before them; Ah, Great God! a- 
gainit whom? againft an old man, 
again{t women and children! With 
clamorotis voice, they demand my 
hufbana’s head! The domettics flee, 
the doors are broken open, the fur- 
niture deftroyed. [ compel my huf- 
band totake refuge ina private room ; 
he had already lain down his arms 
without attempting the life of any of 
the affailants. 

I remain, alone, in the midft of 
thele enraged people ; they had now 


begun to plunder, having firk (¢ 
fire to the houfe; I make my way 
thro’ the midit of the flames, at the 
hazard of my life; my fex is no lon- 
ger a protection from the furious; [ 
raife my voice in the moft fupplicat- 
ing manner, I ftretch out my arms, 
in which were clafped my two chil- 
dren, chilled with fear, and in deadly 
convulfiozs. Rambling in the midi 
of hoftile weapons, covered with cow. 
ardly blows and daftardly infults, J 
offer my own life to fave that of my 
hufband. In the name of humanity 
and the law, I fummon the munici- 
pal officers to interpofe their authori- 
ty, and their rage feemed fufpended 
for a moment: I flattered myfelf— 
but-—it was too late ; the flames had 
by this time made great progrefs : 
My unfortunate hufband, befet by 
them, from retreat to retreat, only 
avoiding one kind of death to fall into 
the hands of barbarous aifaffins. Some 
few perfons encouraged him, {poke 
kindly to him, and offered to anfwer 
for his life. Vainoaths ! the moment 
he appeared, their rage redoubled ; 
they prefled upon him, and favagely 
ftrive who fhall give him the frit 
blow. I faw my tender, my unfor- 
tunate hufband, cut to pieces alive; 
his limbs torn afunder: I faw his 
dying eyes, and I heard his expiring 
breath faintly utter his laft farewell. 
He is murdered—I faw him decapi- 
tated, and his bleeding limbs carried 
away to the adjacent villages. ‘Thole 
who remain difpute who fhall poflefs 
his fhapelefs and mutulated trunk. 
Their hideous faces, and their homi- 
cidal hands were fmearing with his 
wreaking blood ; and in this odious 
ftate, they thew it as a {pectacle of trl- 
umph. Difmayed, difordered, howl- 
ing in defpair, I call loudly for death ; 
and the cruel wretches, coubtlels to 
augment my milery, referved me the 
torment of my loathfome exiftence. 
The cannibals at length retire; 


; _ ~ * ! 
whither are they going, Great God: 
to 
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to renew the feaft of Aftrea, to roaft a window, and died iamented by eve- 
the limbs of their victim, and after- ry feeling heart. 





















































wards devour them. ‘The National The Sieur Guillon de Pongelon, 
Gendarmerie flopped them in the whofe liberty I moft humbly implore, 
middle of this abominable repait. is the guardian of my children. Ie 





Wandering in the midft of woods, ison him alone our hopes are founded. 
it was not till after twenty-four hours Heisthe only prote€tor we can claim. 
that I rejoined the unfortunate re- Nature gave him to us; and the Ma- 
mains of my family. We took re-  giftrates confirmed him in that office. 
fage in Lyons ; not being able any Ah! Gentlemen, reftore him to 
longer to live in a houfe reduced to light and to liberty; reftore him to 
wes, which had {wallowed up in my tears; reftore him to the innocent 
its ruins, furniture, money, contracts, blood of my hufband, his virtuous 
and every thing we pofleffed. And brother who lifts up his voice towards 
what is there now remaining for my- . you.—You will not furely finifh the 
felf and children? Nothing. What mournful pitture, which would en- 
is there left for a wretched woman,  volope us all in the fame profcription. 
or her two fons, bent down under If you reje¢t my prayer and refill my 
the weight of misfortune ?-—Neither tears, there are my children. It is 
father nor hufband. to the nation I give them, a mother 

The Sieur Guillon de Pougelon which putsthem under her proteétion. 
has been imprifoned nine months. ‘They lift up their innocent hande 
This old man, whom 68 years ufeful towards you; they claim from you 
toil have never led tothe commifion a father,—who !s—no more,—they 
of guilt, is now pining away with claim a fecond father, who ftill lives, 
forrow, deprived of the fight of his the Sieur Guillon de Pougelon; he 
family, without any hope of confola- is the only fupport left in the family. 
tion, his mind confumed by grief, and Let me then implore you, in the 
his body waited by difeafe. Every day name of the nation, and in the name 
feems to augment his diftrefles. The of juftice, to be favourable to my re- 
wifeof his fon, a virtuous woman, and queit, and to crown it by granting 
teader mother, who was thecomfort liberty to the Sieur Guillon, my 
of his old age, deeply depreffed by brother-in-law, guardian of my chil- 
the a&t which deprives her of afather- dren.—You will acquire by this con- 
in-law who fhe cherifhed, in a fit of {picuous aét of beneficence, a new { 
defpair, after having bathed her child claim to the gratitude and veneration = *| 
With her tears, threw herfelf out of of every Frenchman. 
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Tuovauts on the Importance of the Season of Youru. 
Addreffed to Fuvenile Readers. 
(Continued from page 573-] 
HE difagreeable fenfations we traited to the former. At the fame 
experience on viewing acde- time, it will point out the vait diffe- ih 
formed or difgufting objeét, are re- rence between them, and tend to Ve 
moved when we behold an agreeable thew the unfpeakable advantages ot . 
or beautiful one. In like manner, cultivating the belt principles in the | 
more delightful emotions will fucceed proper feafon. le i 
our prefent feelings of regret, if we A young man educated under the 
reprefent to ourfelves a charaéter con- influence of juft fentiments ref} pecting 1 
New-York Mag. Vol. I, Na. 11. Pppp himfels | 
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himfelf and mankind, the prefent 
world and a future, comes upon the 
flage of life furnifhed with proper 
materials for action. He dves not 
{tare around him like an ideot, won- 
dering at every thing he fees, with- 
out knowing how to act a becoming 
part; but exerts himfelf in thofe du- 
ties which his fituation and circum- 
itances require. He has been taught, 
that not every thing which appears 
beautifui to the eye, is really beauti- 
ful; nor every thing that promifes 
delight in the poffeffion, is capable 
of beftowing it. Hence he is led 
deliberately to weigh the confequen- 
ces of a€tions, before he engages in 
them, and thus efcapes from many 
of the dangers to which this feafon 
of life is more iminediately expofed. 
The laws of God, the laws of men, 
the diftates of his own conf{cience, 
form the invariable rule which di- 
reéts him in all poffible cafes. Does 
Pleafure, with all her allurements, 
invite him to groves of uninterrupted 
delights—does fhe reprefent to him 
the difficulty of a virtuous life, and 
the uncertainty of a far diftant re- 
ward—does fhe warnie in his ears 
that variety of melody which drives 
cares and forrow from her delicious 
abodes, and promife him happinefs 
at a much eafier rate than can be ob- 
tained by beating the rugged path of 
virtue j-and does he bow to the 
goddefs, and worfhip her with all her 
thoufand votaries? No. His mind 
is fuperior to her higheft rewards: he 
contemns, with an invincible mag- 
nanimity, her repeated folicitatiors, 
and defpifes her compenfation as ig- 
noble joys and deadly poifon. He 
foars far above all the objeéts fhe can 
prefent, and pants for glory and im- 
mortally. 

Only in fuch a chara&ter can we 
expect to find the trve friend, and the 
true patriot. The foul continually 
under the influence of fuch fenti- 

ments, makes great progrefs in culti- 
vaiing the mild and focial difpofi- 
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tions. She has been taught to reyes 
rence God, and to love men; and 
by conitantly obeying this precept, 

. ? 
fhe has greatly improved all the finer 
feelings and lovely affeétions, She 
cannot indeed be without intermiffion 
in the aét of reverence and love; but 
thefe are fo habitual, that they are 
confpicuous On every proper occafion, 

If we had fuch a friend, could we 
fufpeét him of infincerity? Could 
we imagine envy, malice, jealoufy, 
or hatred, to dwell in a breaft fo pure 
and angelic? Such a charaéter ig 
highly amiable, in whatever relation 
of life it appears. He will indubit- 
ably conititute the very beft of citi. 
zens. Proper ideas refpecting order 
and fubordination, have been early 
inculcated on his mind; and he has 
been taught the great duty of giving 
due honour to the laws and civil in- 
flitutions of his country. Liberty, 
and the rights of man, are always 
dear in proportion as they are known ; 
and therefore, properly to prize and 
maintain thefe bleflings, we muft be 
informed betimes of their nature and 
value. 

What defcription of men make the 
beft rulers, or the beft fubjeéts?— 
Thofe, whofe minds have never im- 
bibed juft notions of things, and ne- 
ver been formed to habits of virtue ? 
Thofe, who have no other motive 
for aéting, than what arifes from felf- 
interefted views? Thole, who have 
never confidered their fituation, as 
rational, or accountable creatures bom 
Are thefe the men who are to admi- 
nifter imypartial juftice, to give pro- 
tection to the injured, to guard the 
rights of their country, and defend 
it with their blood? Or, is it not 
from men of quite a different cha- 
rater, that we are to expect actions 
like thefe? Noble achievements, 10 
the true fenfe of the word, are the 
produ@tion only of noble minds ; and 
a mind truly noble, is never actuated 
by bafe or mercenary views. 
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If, therefore, the profperity of the 
fate, the eafe and tranquillity of fa- 


milies, and the happinefs of indivi-_ 


duals, are objects of infinite concern, 
that feafon of life which in general 
fixes and determines our character for 
the whole of our exiftence, muft {trike 
every mind as of the moft unfpeakable 
importance. 

The feafon of youth will appear of 
great moment in another and equally 
interefting point of view. ‘This is 
the only period for laying in a ftock 
of ufeful knowledge. Unable to pro- 
vide for our own neceflities, and too 
feeble to undergo a variety of cares, 
we are furnifhed by.a compaffionate 
providence, with parents, guardians, 
or friends, whofe fedulous attention 
for our welfare leaves our minds un- 
occupied and happy. ‘The difquie- 
tudes of life are thrown far back, to 
give us leifure to grow wife. If we 
were to procraftinate the acquifition 
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of knowledge to the feafon of man- 
hood, not only the neceffary avoca- 
tions of life would harrais our minds 
with a various anxiety of cares, but 
the paflions, which are infeparable 
from our nature, and to’which this 
vigorous feafon would have given fta- 
bility, would frequently ftorm the 
mind, and efface all the culture of 
itudy. If habits of indultry are not 
formed in youth, there is great reafon 
to believe they will never be formed 
atall. Indolence, if fuffered to pre- 
vail in this {prightly period of our 
days, will before long embrace us in 
its fluggifh arms, and deaden every 
noble faculty of the foul. Now the 
powers of the mind are active and 
wakeful; they will be employed ia 
fome purfuit or other, and it is our 
intereft as well as duty to exercile 
them in the moft laudable. 
[The remainder next month.] 
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[ From Heron’s Letters. ] 


Vem opinion of the comedy of 
Le Mechant I heartily fubfcribe 
to, though Mr. Gray has pronounced 
it the beit comedy he ever read. It 
is perfectly in the ftyle of the French 
tragedy, inactive and declamatory. 
Yet Ido not wonder at Mr. Gray’s 
favourable opinion of it, when he ad- 
mired the filly declamation of Racine 
fo much as to begin a tragedy in his 
Very manner; which, however, he 
Was fo fortunate as not to go through 
with, 

Our ftage, thank heaven, refufes 
the infipidity of the French drama; 
and requires an aéction, a bufinefs, a 
vigour, to which the run of Geron- 
ties and Damons, which all their 
comedies are ftuffed with, are mere 
Srangers. Molliere, in attempting to 
latroduce Jaughter into the French 
fomedy, has blundered upon mere 
farce ; for it is the character of that 


nation always to be in extremes. In 
fhort, if we except Fontaine, I know 
of no writer in the French language 
who has real claim to poetical meric. 
Their language is not the language 
of verfe; nor are their thoughts, or 
their cofiume, thofe of poetry. Fon- 
taine ules their language familiarly, in 
which way only it can be ufed toad- 
vantage. His thoughts are likewife 
in the ftyle of mere familiar humour. 
Comic tales may be well written in 
French, but nothing elfe. Their 
profe writers, I readily allow, yield 
to none in the world; but of their 
poetry the bon mot faid by one of 
themfelves to Voltaire, which was, 
Les Francois n'ont pas la tete epique, 
may be with great jultice enlarged 
thus, Les Francois WONT PAS La 
TETE POETIQUE. 

In Englith comedy, Congreve, I 
believe, ftands withouta rival. Fis 
plots 
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plots have great depth and art ; per- 
haps too much: his charaéters are 
new and ftrong; his wit genuine ; 
and fo exuberant, that it has beea 
alledged as his only fault, that he 
‘makes all his chara¢ters inherit his 
own wit. Yet this fault will not be 
imputed by adepts, who know that 
the dialogue of our comedy cannot 
poflibly be too fpirited and epigram- 
matic ; for it requires language as well 
as characters {tronger than nature. 

Shakefpeare excels in the ftrength 
of his charaéters and in wit; but as 
plot mutt be regarded as an effential 
of good comedy, he mutt not be ereét- 
ed as a model in the comic academy ; 
a lofs fufficiently compénfated by the 
reflection, that it were vain to place 
him as a mode}, whofe beauties tran- 
{cend all imitation. 

Tragedy and Comedy both ought 
Certainly to approach as near the 
truth of life as pofible; infomuch, 
that we may imagine we are placed 
with Le Diable Boiteux on the roof 
of the houfe, and perceive what paffes 
within. ‘This rule in tragedy can- 
not be too flri€ly obferved, though 
it has efcaped almoft every writer of 
modern tragedy; the characters of 
which {peak fimilies, bombaft, and 
every thing except the language of 
real life; fo that we are eternally 
tempted to exclaim, as Falftaff does 
to Piftol, «* Pr’ythee, fpeak like a 
man of this world.” : 

In comedy, this rule ought by no 
means to be adhered to ; as infipidity 
is the worft fault writing can have, 
but particularly comedy ; whofe chief 
quality it is to be poignant. Now 
poignancy cannot be effe&ted without 
itrong charaéter: but an excellent 
tragedy may be written without a 
itrong character in it; witnefs Dou- 
glas. ‘The charaéters of tragedy, 
therefore, cannot have too much 
truth: but thofe of comedy ought to 
refemble the painted {cenes, which, 
if examined tog nearly, are mere 
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daubings ; but ata proper diftance 
have the very truth of nature, while 
the beauties of more delicate paint- 
ings would not be perceived, 
Sentimental comedy, as itis called, 
though of late birth in England, is 
yet the comedy of Menander and of 
Terence. Terence is quite full of 
fentiment, and of a tendernefs which 
accompanies it ; and fo barren of wit 
and hamour, that I only remember 
two paflages in his fix comedies that 
provoke a {mile ; for a {mile is ail 
they can provoke. The one is that 
fcene which pafles after the eunuch 
is fuppofed to have ravifhed a young 
Jady. This is the only proof of the 
humour of Terence: and the only 
fample of his wit we have in the reply 
of an old mifer to one who he ex- 
pected brought him tidings of a le- 
gacy, but who inftead thereof makes 
very gravely a moral obfervation to 
the impatient old man ; who peevifhly 
retorts, * What! haft thou brought 
nothing here but one maxim ?” 
Sentimental comedy bore a very 
fhort {way in England. Indeed, it 
was incompatible with the humour of 
an Englifh audience, who go ioaco- 
medy to laugh, and rot to cry. It 
was even more abfurd, it may be ad- 
ded, in its faults than that of which 
Congreve is the model ; for fenti- 
ments were fpoken by every character 
in the piece ; whereas one fentimen- 
tal chara¢ter was furely enough. Jf 
a man met with his miftrefs, or left 
her; if he was fuddenly favoured by 
fortune, or fuddenly the objeét of her 
hatred ; if he was drunk, or married, 
he fpoke a fentinaent: if a lacy was 
angry, or pleafed ; in love, or out of 
it; a prude, or a coquet ; make room 
for a fentiment! Ifa fervant girl was 
chid, or received a prefent from her 
miftrefs ; if a valet received a purle, 
or a horfe-whipping ; good heaven’, 
what a fine fentiment ! 
This fault, I fay, was infinitely 


more abfurd than that of or 
or 
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for a peafant may lunder on wit, to 

whofe mind fentiment 1s totally hete- 

eous. Befides, Congreve’s wit 
igall his own; whereas, moi of the 

{rid fentiments may be found in the 

roverbs of Solomon. 

No wonder then this way of writ- 
ing was foon abandoned even by him 
who was its chief leader. Gold{mith 
invain tried to ftem the torrent by 
oppofing a barrier of low humour, 
and dullnefs and abfurdity, more dull 
and abfurd than Englifh {entimental 
comedy itfelf. 

It is very much to the credit of 
that excellent writer, Mr. Colman, 
that, while other dramatiits were loft 
inthe fafhion of fentiment, his come- 
dies always prefent the happieft me- 
dium of nature; without either af- 
feftation of fentiment, or affectation 
of wit. ‘That the able tranflator of 
Terence fhould yet have fufficient 
force of mind to keep his own pieces 
clear of the declamatory dallnefs of 
that ancient, is certainly a matter 
deferving of much applaate. T'he 
Jealous Wife, and the Clandeftine 
Marriage, with others of his nume- 
rous dramas, may be mentioned as 
the moft perfect models of comedy 
we have: to all the other requifites 

of fine comic writing they always add 
jot as much fentiment and wit as 
does them good. ‘This happy me- 
diam is the moft difficult to hit in all 
compofition, and moft declares the 
hand of a matter. 

By the School for Scandal, the 
fiyle of Congreve was again brought 
into fafhion; and fentiment made 
way for wit and delicate humour. 
That piece has indeed the beauties of 
Congreve’s comedies, without their 
faults: its plot is deeply enough per- 
plexed, without forcing one to la- 
bour to unravel it; its incidents fuf- 
ficient, without being too numerous ; 
HS Wit pure; its fisuations truly dra- 


_ Matic. The characters, however, are 


At quite {9 flrong as Congreve’s; 
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which may be regarded as the prin- 
cipal fault of this excellent piece. 
Leffer taults are Charles’s fometimes 
blundering upon fentiments; nay, 
fometimes upon what are the wortt 
of all fentiments, fuch as areof dan- 
gerous tendency, as when Rowley 
advifes him to pay his debts before he 
makes a very liberal prefent, and fo 
to act as an honelt man ere he acts as 
a generous one. 


Row.tey. 4h, Sir, IL wifh you 
evould remember the proverb. 

Cuaries. Be juft before you are 
generous. Why fo I would, if I 
could; but ‘Juftice 1s an old lame hob- 
bling beldame, and I can’t get ber to 
keep pace with Generofity for the foul 


of me. 


This fentiment, than which nothing 
can be more falfe and immoral, is al- 
ways received by the filly audience 
with loud applaufe ; whereas no re- 
probation can be too fevere for it. A 
Icfier blemifh lies in the verfes tag- 
ged to the end of the play, in which 
one of the charatters addreiies the 
audience. The verfes are an abfur- 
dity, the addrefs a ftill greater; for 
the audience is by no good actor fup- 
pofed to be prefent ; and any circum- 
ftance that contributes to deftroy the 
apparent rediity of theatrical repre- 
fentation, cannot meet with too fharp 
cenfure. But it gives me pain to re- 
mark any faults in a piece that in ge- 
neral fo well merits the applaufe it 
conftantly receives. 1 thall only ob- 
ferve, that the fentiment put into 
Charles’s mouth in the laft fcene, 
though not liable to the objections 
brought againft the former, is yet in- 
compatible with the character, which 
is fet in firongeft oppofition to the 
fentimental one of Jofeph. The words 
I mean are, ‘ [f I dun’t appear mor- 
tified at the expofure of my follies, 
it is becaufe I fee) at this moment the 
warmeft fatisfaétion at feeing you 


my liberal benefactor.’ . 
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It may be obferved, that every 
thing like a fentiment is fure to meet 
with applaufe on our theatre ; which 
the actors well exprefs by calling fen- 
timents clap-traps. ‘This trick of fe- 
curing applaufe by fentiments lately 
proved the falvation of the very worft 
tragedy that ever appeared on any 
ftage: for the audience had fo much 
applauded the two firft acts, from the 
number of thofe clap-traps, that they 
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HE hone/? fellow is often found 

to be a downright /coundred. 

He is profue without being ho/pitable, 

for he expects a return for every din- 

ner he gives; and merit in ‘iftrefs 

never finds a place at his table, unlefs 

for the purpofe of promoting enter- 

tainment, or being made a éut? for 
ridicule. 

Every rafcal with a good voice is 
{ure of a good dinner from the honef? 
fellow; but his moft exquifite fatis- 
faction confitts in depriving his guefts 
of their reafon ; and his bafe {pirit is 
as proud of laying his guelts proftrate 
and wallowing on the floor, or reduc- 
ing them to loathfome ficknefs, as a 
general, when an army flies before 
him. 

His great boaft is the ftrength of 

his head, and he prefers being matter 
of feven bottles of claret, to the pof- 
feffion of the feven cardinal virtues, 
though he knows that drunkennefs is 
parent of the feven deadly fins. 
_ The bone fellcav feldom appears 
in the morning, that part of the day 
being appropriated to fleep or vomits, 
fo that he is always either at bed or 
board, and has not a moment even to 
think on any fubje& Worthy the con- 
templation of a human creature. 


The honeft fellow breaks lamps— 


he breaks heads—and often commits 
murder. 





















Tavo Chara&ers :—The Honeft Fellow and the Tippler. 


The Honcft Fellow and the Tippler. 


were afhamed to retraét; fo that the 
piece took a little run very quietly 
to the difgrace of our tafle, it being 
one of thofe very farragos of non. 
fenfe that the Rehearfal was written 
to expofe to due fcorn; and, had it 
been fabricated before the zra of 
that witty performance, it would cer. 
tainly have had the honour of being 


placed in the firit thelf of abfurdity. 





The hone? fellow, if he is not hang- 
ed, or killed in a quarrel, generally 
dies under a complication of difor- 
ders, or rather, as Congreve has it, 
‘“< he goes off in a ftink, like a {nut 
upon a fave-all.” 


THE TIPPLER. 


THE tippler is quite a different 
cltaraéter—He drinks in {mall quan- 
tities, and at feveral flated periods. 

In the morning he is crop-fick, and 
craves a ftomachic—This is either 
bitters and brandy, cherry -bounce, or 
purl, which, to adopt his own tech- 
nical phrafe, he calls fortifjing his 
fomach againft the rawneis of the 
inorning :—-Thus fortified, he iffues 
out to tranfaét his bufinefs, but fully 
refolved not to make a dry bargain, 
till with a dram here, and a dram 
there; a cordial in one place, and a 
cordial in another ; a drop mixed with 
a friend, a reconciliation draught with 
an enemy; a fquib with an old ac- 
quaintance, or a bowl of congratula- 
tion, condolence, &c. &c. he finks 
intoa ftate of ebriety, and having been 
im pofed upon in all his dealings, ends 
his wretched exiftence in a gaol !— 

Look to the walls of the drunkard, 
fays Solomon, and you will fee them 
in ruins! 

Never was there a jufter oblerva- 
tion. 
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Inftance of Female Hersifin.—The Solitary Philofopher. 647 
bn Infiance of Female Heroifm, awhich happened in New-York in May, 1 773. 


‘aR. H-——, who paid his ad- nocence ; he fwore he was an entire 
drefies to Mifs T—— fora  ftranger tothe letter till that very mo- 
confiderable time, fuddenly with- ment, and wifhed to difcover the 
dew himfelf, and took feveral in- author. All this was confidered as 
decent liberties with the lady’s cha- hypocrify, as cowardice added to the 
n@er. A third perfon, enemy to blackeft villany, and the perfitted in 
both parties, counterfeited the gen- her refolution. Accordingly he ac- 
deman’s hand, and fent her an ob- cepted a piitol, and retired to the op- 
gene and feurrilous letter. The in- pofite corner: fhe fired and miffed 
jwed and enraged fair, fully fatisfied him, and he difcharged his piftol 
that her apoftate lover was theauthor, through the cicling. He again pro- 
fat for him; and on his coming,  tefted his innocence. * Hold, Sir, faid 


| wok him into her dreffing room, and fhe, and immediately produced an- 
| locked the door. ‘I have fent for other brace, and, as before, infitted 





you, Sir, (faid Mifs T ) to pu- upon his taking one. It was in vain 
nih your infolence and cruelty ; the to refufe, and once more they re- 
world, no doubt, will cenfure me, treated: fhe fired, and fhot him thro’ 
and call my conduct madnefs: you the elbow, and he again difcharged 
will be acquitted ; I fhall be con- hispiitol in thecieling. ‘ Now, Sir, 
demned: but you, Sir, have wan- you are at liberty to retire; 1 have 
tonly robbed me of my reputation, redeemed my character only In part ; 
and Lhold life without it infupporta- I ferioufly advife you never to injure 
ble.’ Upon which fhe prefented the reputation of a woman ; for the 
tim with the letter, and opening a lofs of it mult, if fhe has any fenfe of 
drawer took out a brace of piftols, fhame, be followed with the lofs of 
ind infifted on his taking one. In life. Upon which fhe retired and 
vin Mr. H—— protefted his in- hot herfelf. (Univ. Mag. 
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The SOLITARY PHILOSOPHER, a /iving Chara&er. 
[From the Buz, a late Periodical Work, publifbed in Edinburgh.} 


N the fide of a large mountain, retreat, he appears to a ftranger asone 
about ten miles weft from this of the early inhabitants of earth, e’er 
place, in alittle hut ofhisown rearing, polifhed by frequent intercourle, or 
which has known no other pofleffor united in fociety. In his youth, be- 
thele fifty years, lives this ftrange and ing deprived of the means of educa- 
very fingular perfon. Thdugh his tion, and till this hour a ftranger to 
general ufefulnefs, and communica- reading, the moft valyable trea{ures 
tive difpofition requires him often to of time are utterly unknown to him ; 
iflociate with the furrounding ruftics; fo that what knowledge he has ac- 
yet having never had an inclinationto quired feems to be from the joint ex- 
travel farther than to the neighbour- ertions of vigorous powers, and an 
ing village, and being totally unac- unwearied courfe of experiments. 
Quainted with the world, his man- It is impoflible, in the limited 
hers, converfation, and drejsare ftrik- bounds of this paper, to give the par- 
ingly noticeable. A little plot of ticulars of a!l the variety of profefiions 
ground that extends round hiscottage, in which he engages, and in which 
is the narrow fphere to which he he is allowed by the whole inhabit- 


fonfines himfelf; and in this wild ants around him to excel. saa 8th 
cems 
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feems univerfal ; and he is at once by 
nature, Botanilt, Philofopher, Natu- 
ralilt, and Phyfician. 

The place where he refides feems 
indeed peculiarly calculated for af- 
fifting him in thefe favourite purfuits. 
Within a ftone’s throw of his hut, a 
deep enormous chafm extends itfelf 
up the mountain for more than four 
miles, through the bottom of which 
a large body of water rages in loud 
and iucceffive falls through the frac- 
tured channel, while its itupenduous 
fides, ftudded with rocks, are over- 
hung with bufhes and trees, that 
meeting from oppofite fides, and mix- 
ing their branches, entirely conceal, 
at times, the river from view ; fo that 
when a {pectator ftands above, he fees 
nothing but a luxuriance of green 
branches, and tops of trees, and hears 
at a dreadful diftance below the 
brawling of the river. In this vale 
or glen innumerable rare and valua- 
ble herbs are dilcovered; and in the 
harveft months, this is his continual 


refort. He explores it with the moft 
unwearied attention, climbs every 
cliff, even the moft threatening, and 
from the perplexing profufion of 
plants, colleéts thofe herbs, of whofe 
qualities and value he is well ac- 


quainted. For this purpofe he has a 
large hafket, with a variety of divi- 
fions, in which he depofits every par- 
ticular fpecies by itfelf. With this 
he is often feen labouring home to his 
hut, where they are fufpended in large 
and numerous parcels from the roof, 
while the fage himfelf fits {miling 
amidit his fimple ftores. 

In cultivating his little plot of 
ground, he proceeds likewife by me- 
thods entirely new to his neighbours. 
He has examined by numberlefs 
itrange experiments, the nature of 
the ioil, watches every progreflive 
advance of the grain, and fo well is 
he provided for its defence againtt 
vermin, that they are no fooner feen 
than deflroyed. By thefe means he 
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has greatly enriched the foil, which 
was by nature barren and ungenerous, 
while his crop nearly doubles that of 
his neighbours 3 the more fuperftitious 
of whom, from his lonely life, and 
luccets in thefe affairs, fcruple notto 
believe him in league with the devil. 

Asa mechanic, he is confined tono 
particular branch. He lives by him- 
elf, and feems inclined to be depen- 
dent on none. He is his own hoe 
maker, cutler, and taylor; builds 
his own barns, and raifes his own 
fences ; threfhes his own corn, and 
with very little aflifiance cuts it down. 
From his infancy, he has enjoyed an 
uninterrupted flow of health; but 
there is fearce a neighbouring peafant 
around, who has not, when wounded 
by accident, or confined by ficknels, 
experienced the falutary effects of his 
{kill. 

In thefe cafes his prefence of mind 
is furprifing, his application fimple, 
his medicines within the reach of 
every cottager; and in effecting a 
cure, he is feldom unfaccefsful. Nor 
is his afliftance in phyfic and furgery 
confined to the human fpecies alone. 
Domettic and ufeful animals of every 
kind profit by his refearches. He 
has been known frequently to cure 
horfes, cows, fheep, &c. by infufing 
certain herbs among warm wattt, 
and giving them to drink. In fhort, 
fo fully perfuaded are the ruaftics ot 
his knowledge in the caufes and cure 
of diforders, to which their cattle are 
fubjeét, that in every critical and 
alarming cafe, he is immediately con- 
fulted, and his prefcriptions obferved 
with the moft precife exa¢tnels. 
fhould arrogate too much to my own 
praife to fay that I was the firft wao 
took any particular notice of this /o- 
litaire. He is known to many 10g¢ 
nious gentlemen in that part of the 
country, and has been often the fub- 
ject of their converfation and wonder. 
Nor has the Honourable Gentleman 
whofe tenant he is, {uffered his rultic 
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triginal to pafs unnoticed or unbe- 
hiended ; but with his ufual genero- 
fity, and a love to mankind, that dig- 
nifies all his actions, has from time to 
time tranfmitted to him parcels of 
new and ufeful plants, roots, feeds, 
fc. while the other fhews himfelf 
worthy of fuch bounty, bya yearly 
fpecimen of their products, and a re- 
lation of the manner in which he 
treated them. 

About fix months ago, I went to 
pay him a vilit along with an inti- 
mate friend, no le{fs remarkable for 
anatural curiofity. On arriving at 
his little hut, we found, to our no 
{mall difappointment, that he was 
from home. As my friend, how- 
ever, had never been in that part of 
the country before, I conduéted him 
tothe glen, to take a view of fome 
of the beautiful romantic fcenes, and 
wild profpects, that this place affords. 
We had not proceeded far along the 
bottom of the vale, when hearing a 
titling among the branches above 
our head, I diicovered our hoary bo- 
tanift with his batket, pafling along 
the brow of a rock, that hung almoit 
over the centreof the ftream. Hav- 
ing pointed him out to my companion, 
we were at a lofs for fome time, how 
to bring about a converfation with 
him: Having, however, a flute in 
my pocket, of which mufic he is 
*xceedingly fond, I began a few airs, 
Which by the fweetnefs of the echoes, 
was heightened into the moft en- 
chanting melody. Ina few minutes 
this had its detired effect ; and our 
little old man ftood befide us, with 
his bafket in hishand. On topping 
at his approach he defired us to pro- 
teed, complimented us on the {weet- 
nels of our mufic, expreffed the far- 
priic he was in on hearing it, and 
leaning his bafket on an old trunk, 
litened’ with all the enthufiafm of 
Tapture. He then, at our requett, 
Prefented us with a fight of the herbs 
he had been colleéting, entertained 
us with a narrative of the difcoveries 
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he had made in his frequent fearches 
through the vale, which, faid he, 
‘contains treafures that few know 
the value of.” 

Seeing us pleafed with this dif- 
courfe, he launched forth into a more 
particular account of the vegetables, 
reptiles, wild beafts, and infetts that 
frequented the place, and with much 
judgment explained their various pro- 
pertics. ‘* Were it not, fays he, for 
the innumerable millions of infects, 
that in the f{ummer months {warm in 
the air, I believe dead carcafes, and 
other putrid fubftances might have 
dreadful effeéts; but no focner does 
a carcafe begin to grow putrid, than 
thefe infeéts led by the fmell, flock to 
the place, and there depofit their 
eggs, whichin a few days produce 
fuch a number of maggots, that the 
carcafe is foon confumed. While 
they are thus employed below, the 
parent flies are no lefs bufy, in de- 
vouring the noxious vapours that in- 
ceflantly afcend; thus the air by 
thefe infeéts is kept {weet and pure, 
till the ftorms of winter render their 
exiftence unneceflary, and at once 
deftroy them. And heaven that has 
formed nothing in vain, exhibits thefe 
things to our contemplation, that we 
may adore that all bounteous creator. 
who makes even the moft minute and 
feemingly deftruétive creatures fub- 
fervient to the good of man.” 

In fucha manner did this poor and 
illiterate peafant moralize on the com- 
mon occurrences of nature; thefe 
glorious and invaluable traths did he 
deduce from vile reptiles, the unheed~- 
ed infect, and fimple herb, that lies 
negleéted, or is trodden under foot as 
ufelefs and offenfive ; and what friend 
to mankind does not, on contemplat- 
ing this hoary ruitic’s ftory, fondly 
with, with its writer, that learning 
had jent its aid to polifh a genius, 
that might have one day furprited the 
world with the glorious blaze of a 
Locke or Newton ? A. W—N. 
Paifley, Feb. 16, 1791. 
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Amufements on the Neva. 


On the State of RUSSIA; extracted from a Work in Manuferist, 


HAT acharming view is pre- 
{ented to the eye by the river 
Neva, which runs thro’ Peterfburgh! 
Every feafon exhibits a new picture ; 
and the winter-{cene Is finely contrait- 
ed with that of the fummer. During 
four months of the year the river is 
covered with barks, floops, and larger 
veilels ; the eye of the fpectator meets 
nothing but the continued buftle of 
an uninterrupted navigation. But, 
when once the {un has paft the equi- 
nox, this decorated fcene vanitfhes ; 
the month of O&tober, or more com- 
monly the firft days of November, 
bring along with them the forerunners 
of a moft fevere feafon. Shoals of ice 
are carried down by the river from the 
lake Ladoga: thofe glaciers are accu- 
mulated at its mouth, and foon fix 
themfeives there. The folid crutt 
which is formed upon the furface of 
the water extends itielf more and more 
up the river, tillit reaches the fource, 
and till at laff all paffage is fhut up. 
This icy ftratum, ftill accumulat- 
ing, acquires fometimes a thicknefs 
of five or fix feet; over this mafs of 
ice a bed of {now fpreads itfelf, and 
then all appearance of a river is loft. 
In its room we behold a white plain, 
over which men, ‘animals, and heavy 
carriages travel in the mott perfect 
fecurity. Foot paths of hardened 
inow are formed for {uch as travel in 
that manner; and the carriages cut 
out for themfelves a paflage on the 
ize. In thefe extraordinary ftreets one 
enjoys more fafety than in our cities 
fo much admired for their police. 
During the whole winter this ftate 
of things remains permanent. The 
waters which, fo long as the warin 
feafon fuffered them to flow, had been 
wholly engrofied by the veflels of 
commerce, afford now, when once 
they are hardened by the frofts, an 
opportunity for every kind of recrea- 
tion and feftivity. At the approach 





of the carnival, mountains of ice are 
built upon the river itfeif, and raifed 
to the height of a heufe of one ftory. 
They are formed of great {quares of 
ice, which are cut and prepared at 
fome diftance ; and after being fet in 
the manner of a pavement, are laftly 
befprinkled with water, in order to 
make one complete mafs of polithed 
ice. A wooden ladder conduéts tothe 
{urmmit of this edifice, from whence 
peop'e amule themfelves in defcend. 
ing with aftonifhing rapidity fome- 
times in fledges and fometimes on 
fkaits. During the defcent, the mo- 
tion, accelerating more and more, car- 
ries them to a great diftance from the 
artificial mountain along the fmooth 
ice of the siver, from which they pre- 
vioufly have {wept the fnow. While 
the flaves amufe themfelves with this 
exercife, (which is referved for them) 
an innumerable crowd of f{pettators 
furrounds the fcene, fome on foot, 
others on horfeback or in chariots; 
and the ice fupports this vaft multi- 
tude like a pavement much more folid 
than that of our roads. 

On royal anniverfary days, there 
is a benedi¢tion made of the water; 
aceremony which brings a great con- 
courfe of fpectators under the windows 
of the Imperial palace. The principal 
ecclefiaitics of the Greek religion af- 
femble on the ice, where a holé has 
been dug, which the water immediate- 
ly fills up. This water they blefs with 
their prayers, and then plunge a cru- 
cifix into it. The people bring hi- 
ther their children, and the priefts 
baptife them by immerfion. Around 
the priefts are feen the moft diftin- 
guifhed perfons at court ; complete 
regiments of foldiers are ranged in 
files upon the ice, waiting to receive 
the benediétion at the fame time with 
the Neva, And as in other parts ol 
Europe the noife of artillery mixes 
itfelf in ceremonies the molt “oe 
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gs well as in rejoicings the molt pa- 
cific, fo here the foldiers terminate 
this one by the difcharge of mu{que- 
try, which is anfwered by the can- 
nons of the citadel and the admiralty. 
What is better, the day concludes 
with an entertainment given to the 
prielts in the houfe of the Emprefs’s 
confeflor. For foie years palt they 
have invited to this entertainment 
ecclefiaftics of all religions; fo that 
one fees at the fame table, Greek 
archbifhops and bifhops, Armenian 
archimandrites, Catholic monks, Lu- 
theran paftors, Calvinifts, Hernhuts, 
al in the robes of their office.. The 
conmon language of thefe guefts is 
Latin; they difcourfe on religion 
without difputing, and on philofophy 
without underftanding one another. 
This f{pirit of concord extends it- 
felf from paftors to their flocks, and 
prevails through the whole empire 
amidft the innumerable fects who in- 
habit it, without their either hating, 
reproaching, or wifhing to convert 
one another ; yet ail of them follow 
their particular worfhip with a zeal 
that is truly fanatical ; and even the 
elablithed religion partakes of this in 
many of its practices. 
_ The religion of the peafants confifts 
i going to hear mafe, in proftrating 
themfelves morning and evening be- 
fore their images, in pronouncing the 
ghofphodi promilui (Lord have mercy 
mme), and in ttri€tiy obferving lent. 
A Raffian peafant regards the vio- 
lation of this as lefs pardonable than 
murder. The Popes or priefts are 
but little informed. Their know- 
ledge confiits in being able to read 
their ritual, and give their benedic- 
tion, which is often done in the 
ftreets for a penay or halfpenny, or 
fornothing. As it is held a merito- 
nous work to found churches, thefe 
are here muliiplied exceedingly ; and 
the chiming of bells, which makes a 
part of their religious fervice, is al- 
mok without intermiflion. In the 
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front of every church above the gate 
{tands an image commonly enlighten- 
ed with a wax-candle. If fire feizes 
on the dwelling of a Ruffian, which 
happens but too frequently, their firft 
care isto fave the image. ‘This they 
hold in their hands before the houie 
on fire ; and pointing it to the flames, 
befeech it to quench them; and if it 
refufe to hearken to their prayers, they 
then load it plentifully with abufe. 
The wildeft clafs of fectaries is that 
of Starovert/i; a people of the an- 
cient faith. In opinions they differ 
little trom the orthodox Greeks ; but 
they differ mach from them in rites, 
and in the form of church-govern- 
ment. Formerly they fuffered pro- 
fecution, and confequently their num- 
bers increafed ; now they are left at 
their eafe, and they diminith daily. 
Their averfion to tobacco is inexpret- 
jible. They are very hofpitable, pro- 
vided one does not {moke this leaf in 
their huts or before their images. 


According to them, among all the, 


plants created by the Deity, he form- 
ed one on purpofe to load it with his 
malediétion; and this unfortunate 
plant is tobacco. If they cannot 
prevent at times their images from 
being perfumed with it, they make 
all the difpatch poffible to wath and 
purify them, 

By a remarkable contraft, and as 
if deftiny had affembled in this em- 
pire religious opinions the molt op- 
pofite, one finds in its weltern extre- 
mity, in Livonia and Eftonia, traces 
till remaining of Paganifm. ‘The 
inhabitants of thefe two provinges, 
either voluntarily or by compullion, 
have indeed adopted Chriftianity ac- 
cording to the reform of Luther; bat 
in fecret they prattife many Pagan 
fuperftitions. ‘They carry offerings 
under confecrated trees, and under 
the fhade of certain ruinous walls ; 
they prepare abluttons and repatts for 
the fouls of the dead; they believe 
in magic, and give themielves up to 
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number of 70 of her flaves : it was 
her amufement to invent new and 
fingular punifhments. ‘This excels, 
however, could not pafs unpunifhed. 
In {pite of the immenfe power of the 
nobility, and the rank of Madame 
_—-, fhe was fummoned to ftand 
trial, found gnilty, concemned to 
prifon, and to be expofed in a public 
place with a label on her breaft. ‘This 
woman, fo infenfible to the fufferings 
of her fellow-creatures, whofe tor- 
ments fhe made her recreation, was 
fo humbled with this chaftifement, 
that pride, fhame, and the thirft of 
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vengeance, deprived her of her reafon. 
The crime and the punifhment feem- 
ed equally marked with the impref- 
fion of barbarifm. 

As every peafant pays his fuperior 
a certain tax for each of his children, 
the interelt of the mafter is to encou- 
rage a numerous progeny, and that 
of the flave is toretard it. Neither 
hufbands nor wives pique themfelves 
on their fidelity, nor on taking any 
kind of concern for their children ; 
among lower ranks corraption of 
manners is at its higheft pitch. 

[L’E/prit des “ourneaux. 





MECHANICAL INVENTIONS, 


An eafy and effeGual method for mending foronds, or other ropes, accidentally 
cut in time of an engagement at fea, or otherwife, by Mr. Fofeph Brodie, 


pipmafter,, Leith. 
TT dwell upon the danger a vef- 


fel runs, when her fhrouds or 
flays, or other important ftanding 
ropes are {hot away, or otherwife bro- 
ken, were an idle tafk, as cvery man 
muft fee, that in thefe circumftances 
the veilel runs a great rifk of being 
entirely loft, if it be not immediately 
repaired ; and that of courfe, it is of 
the utmoft importance to have the 
damage repaired as quickly as pofli- 
ble. 

Hitherto, this has been a great difi- 
deratum in the marine art: The ty- 
ing fuch a rope, &c. as heretofore, 
by means of ftoppers, is a tedious pro- 
cefs, and far from pofleffing the firm- 
nefs that is required in an occafion of 
this fort. 

Mr. Brodie’s contrivance for this 
purpofe, confifts of two pairs of clips 
or theers connected together by a 
rope and pullies, as reprefented by the 
annexed plate, figure ift. Where 
A is the mouth of the fheers bent a 
little forward, fo as to admit of its 
receiving the rope quite ftraight into 
Its chops, without any deflection 
whatever ; thefe chops are armed on 
the infide with teeth to fecure the rope 


in the firmeft manner. The fheers 
above, are exactly the fame with thofe 
below, excepting the winch; and 
therefore one defcription will anfwer 
for them both. ‘The handle of the 
fheers, B, bends downward, foas to 
form a ring that grafps the cheeks of 
the triangular apparatus, {liding free- 
ly upon its round fides backward or 
forward at pleafure. 

From the point of the triangular 
apparatus, proceeds a ftraight tang 
right forward, which pafies through 
an eve formed on the other fide of 
the pivot of the fheers, and thus con- 
ne¢ts the fheers and the trtangular ap- 
paratus firmly together. ‘This ring 
alfo embraces the tang, lo as to allow 
it to move freely backward and for- 
ward. 

When, therefore, the whole appa- 
ratus is loofe, if the fheers be ptwthed 
backward, fo as that the handle, B, 
embraces a wider part of the triangu- 
Jar checks than in its prefent pofition, 
the chops, A, are confequently open- 
ed up, and by pubhing it backward 


far enough, you make it gape, {o a6 to 
be capable of taking in the rope you 
: ; ' 

have occafion to fecure. Wher this 
js 
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is done, by pulling it forward the 
handles are prefled together, and th 
more they are thus pulled, the more 
firmly muft they hold therope ; asis 
evident from the fgure. 

The upper apparatus, being in all 
thefe refpeéts the fame as the under 
one, it is made to lay hold of theun- 
der end of the broken rope in the 
fame manner, which wil] all be clear- 
ly anderitood by infpection. 

The two triangular apparatus’s, 
with their fheers, are connected 
by a rope running upon fheeves, as 
in the figure. But as the diflance 
between two ends of one broken 
rope may be much greater than ano- 
ther, it is proper to have the con- 
necting rope of confiderable length, 
with a knot upon its one end to 
prevent it from flipping through the 
fheers, the other end of this rope be- 
ing fixed tothe axle, C. This rope, 
when the fheers are put into, their 
proper pofition, may be fuddenly 
tightened by pulling, and theend of 
it faftened to a clet any where that 
may be convenient, or it may be {e- 
cured upon the pin, E, which ferves 
as the axis of the lower fheeve, and 
is here reprefented as a little longer 
than neceflary for that purpofe, that 
it may anfwer occafionally the pur- 
pofe here indicated. 

When the apparatus is thus brought 
nearly to its true pofition, it is then 
to be tightened as firm as poflible by 
means of the winch, C, the arm of 
which may be as long as fhall be 
thought neceflary ;—and if a great 
pull were wanted, the axle being pro- 
fonged, another winch may be put 
upon the other end of it.—What is 
thus gained, is fecured by means of 
a ratch-wheel upon the axle, F. The 
winches flip upon the end of the 
axle; andtherefore, can be taken off 
when they are no longer wanted. 

All the patts of this apparatus ex- 
cepting the conneéting rope and pul- 
lies, are made of firm hammered iron. 








Mechanical Inventions. 


Any thip, by having a fufficies: 
number of thefe {pare on board, 
could, even in the middle of action, 
mend in afew minutes, any number 
of ropes that might chance to be 
broken,—and render them as firm 
and tight as before: In which fate, 
they could remain till time permitted 
to give them fuil repairs. [The Bee. 

RAEN. Lene e,: 

A new, efficacious, and fimple inven. 
tion for drawing off the air that 
accumulates in the higher part of 
water pipes, by an ingenious profe/- 
for of natural philofophy, deccajed. 

HIS, like every other mecha. 

nical invention of the ingeni- 

ous contriver of it, is beautiful for its 
fimplicity. It confifts of a cylindrical 

mettaline box, A B, (/ee plate, fig. 2.) 

placed above the higheft part of a wa- 

ter pipe, and firmly cemented to it, 

Inclofed within it, is a hollow veffel 

of copper, or other light matter, D, 

which fills nearly the whole cavity of 

it, only a little fhorter, In the top 
of this veflel, is formed a femi-cylin- 
drical cavity ground true, into which 
is laid loofely a plano {pherical pieee 
of ground glafs, which rifes a litle 
higher than the fides of the copper 
veilel. A finall hole is drilled through 
the top of the external box at A, and 
anoth through the pipe at C, 1oasto 
oper a free communication between 
them. Whena bubble of air accu- 
mulates in the pipe, as at C, that 
air naturally efcapes through the hole 
intothe upper veflel; it is no fooner 
gone off that way, than the water 
follows it, which forces the air through 
the hole, A. Bur as the water mics 
in the veflel; A C, the veftel, D, be- 
ing of lefs {pecific gravity than the 
water, is forced to float upon It; and 
gradually, by this means, comes to 
prefs upon the top. Whenever on 
happens, the plano {pherical ae 
dapts itfelf exa@ily to the infide ot 


elt 
at A, and flops it up ea 
Thus no water can cicapes 
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and thus it muft remain until another 
bubble of air fhall accumulate, when 
the inner veflel by its gravity, mutt 
fink and leave rbom to the air again 
to efcape 5 and fo on continually it 
works, always opening of itfelf to 
let off the air whenever it accumu- 
lates, and clofing again as foon as it 
has made its efcape, preventing any 
water from ever being loft. [The Bee. 








Sympathetic Hinges and Locks, and 
Thermometrical Fire-Alarm. 
MONGST the many philofo- 
phical and mechanical inven- 
tions which this {peculative and ex- 
perimental age daily produces, we 
are led to notice two new and curious 
ones, for which patents have been 
obtained as advertifed in the laft Lon- 
don prints: The firft, Sympathetic 
Hinges and Locks, for folding doors: 


it is peculiar to thefe hinges, that 
whichever door be opened, the other 
receives precifely the fame motion, 
fo that both doors open and fhat ex- 
actly together; and it is peculiar to 
thefe locks, that the handle of either 
door will open both. This invention, 
though evidently contributing to do- 
meitic convenience and elegance, is 
much exceeded in utility, by the 
other, which is called a Thermome- 
trical Fire Alarm, and poffeffes the 
invaluable property of giving imme- 
Ciate notice, to any required difiance, 
of the leaft increafe of heat which 
may happen in the premifes in which 
it is fixed. This early communica- 
tion and alarm will enable families to 
refort tothe neceflary meaiures to flop 
the progre{s of the flames; or, in the 
worfl cafe, to provide for the fafety 
of their perfons and properties. 
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To the Evirors of the New-York MaGazine, 


GENTLEMEN, 


In the courfe of my fludies I made the following demonftration of the Pythago- 
rian Theorem, (47 Euclid’s 1.) and as I never faw it done fo before, I 
take it tobe anew method: If you think it worth a place in your publica- 
tion, you may print it for the perufal of your mathematical readers. 


J.T. 


lam, &e. 


THEOREM... 
tags fquare B D of the hypothenufe B C of a right angled triangle A 
BC, is equal to the fum of the fquares of its legs AB, AC. 
Demonftration —Draw the fquare BC DE and EF C 
perpendicular to A B, D G perpendicular to EF, and B 


produce CA to H. Then, fince A,F, and Gareright | 7 
angles, H is a right angle likewife, (by the Elements of | F 














Geometry.) And fince the fides BC, CD, D E, BE, f 

of the {quare B D, are all equal, and the complimental fel H 
void and dotted angles at B, C, D, E, are relpettively |/ ° 
equal ; therefore the four triangles C A B, BF E,EGD, E D 


DHC, are equal in every refpeét, (ibid.) Confequently 
AB—~B F=E F—EG=DG—DH=CH-—AC= 
AB—A C; that is, AF=F G=G H=AH=AB— 
AC, and AG isa fquare whofe fide is the difference ot 


the legs AB, AC. 


. e } 
Now, the four triangles and the internal jquare altogether —— - 
external fquare: But the four triangles are equal to twice the rettangle o 


the legs, (by the Elem.) 


uate of their difference, is equal to the fum 


and twice the rectangle of two lines, 


more the 


of their fquares, (ibid.) 


Therefore the fquare B D is the fam of the {quaresof the legs ABand AC. 


DESCRIPTION 
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Defcription of the City of Wafbington. 


DESCRIPTION of the CITY of WASHINGTON. 


HE City of Wasnincrton, 
in the diftritt of Columbia, 
intended for the permanent feat of 
the Government of the United States, 
being now begun, a concife defcrip- 
tion of the fituation and prefent ftate 
of that metropolis, may not be alto- 
gether uninterelting to thofeat a dif- 
tance. 

The feat of the citv ftands at the 
junction of the rivers Patowmac and 
the Eaftern-Branch, extending near- 
ly four miles up each, including a 
tract of territory, exceeded in point 
of convenience, falubrity, and beau- 
ty, by none in America, if any in the 
world—-For, although the land is ap- 
parently level, yet, by gentle and 
gradual {wellings, a variety of elegant 
profpeéts are produced ; while there 
15 a fufficient defcent to convey off 
the water occafioned by rain. With- 
in the limits of the city, are a great 
many excellent fprings, and by dig- 
ging wells, water of the belt quality 
may readily be had ; befides, the ne- 
ver-tailing itreams that now run thro’ 
that territory, are alfo to be collected 
for the ufe of the city. 

The Eaftern-Branch is one of the 
fafeit and moft commodious harbours 
in America, being fufficiently deep 
for the largeft fhips, for about four 
miles above its mouth; while the 
channel lies clofe along the edge of 
the city, and is abundantly capaci- 
ous. ‘The Patowmac, although only 
navigable for {mall-craft, for a con- 
fiderable diitance from its banks ad- 
joining the city (excepting about half 
a mile above the junction of the ri- 
vers) will neverthelefs afford a capaci- 
ous ‘ummer-harbour; as an immenfe 
number of fhips may ride in the great 
channel, oppofite to, and below the 
city. 

This metropolis being fituated upon 

the great polt-road, exactly equidif- 
tant {vom the northern and the fouth- 


ern extremities of the Union, and 
nearly fo from the Atlantic to Fort. 
Pitt, upon the beft navigation, and in 
the midit of the richelt commercial 
territory in América, commanding 
the moft extenfive internal refources, 
is by far the moft eligible fituation for 
the refidence of Congrefs; and as 
there is no doubt of its being preffed 
forward, by the public-fpirited enter- 
prife of the people of thefe United 
States, and by foreigners, it will 
grow up with a degree of rapidity hi. 
therto unparalleled in the annals of 
cities, and will foon become the ad- 
miration and delight of the world. 
The plan of this city, agreeably to 
the direétions of the Prefident of the 
United States, was defigned and 
drawn by the celebrated Major 
L’?iQNFANT ; and is an inconceivable 
improvement upon all other cities in 
the world, combining not only con- 
venience, regularity, elegance of prof- 
pect, and a free circulation of air, but 
every thing grand and beautiful, that 
can poffibly be introduced intoacity. 
The ftreets, in general, run due 
north and fouth, and eaft and welt, 
forming re¢tangular fquares.—The 
area for the Concress-Housg, is 
fituated upon the mott beautiful emi- 
nence, little more than a mile from 
the Eaftern-Branch, and not much 
more from the Patowmac ; command- 
ing a full and complete view of every 
part of the city, as well as a confi- 
derable extent of the country around, 
—The Prestpent’s House will 
ftand upon a rifing ground, not far 
from the banks of the Patowmac, 
poflefling a delightful water profpett, 
together with a commanding view of 
the Congrefs-Houle, and mott of the 
material parts of the city, » «The 
Houfes for the great Departments of 
State, the Supreme Court. Houte and 
Judiciary Offices, the National Banks 
the General Exchange, and the feve- 
ra 
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ral Market-Houfes, with a variety of 
other public buildings, are all arranged 
with equal propriety, judgment and 
tafte, in fuch fituations as in prac- 
tice will be found the moft conveni- 
ent and proper.— Due fouth from the 
Prefident’s Houfe, and due weft from 
the Congrefs-Houfe, run two great 
Pleafure-Parks, or Malls, which in- 
terfeét and terminate upon the banks 
of the Patowmac, and are ornament- 
ed at the fides with a variety of pub- 
lic gardens and elegant buildings, &c. 
—Regularly interiperfed through the 
city, where the moft material ftreets 
crofs in the moft important fituations, 
are a variety of open areas, formed 
in various regular figures, which in 
great cities are extremely ufeful and 
ornamental.—Fifteen of the belt of 
thefe areas may be appropriated to the 
different States compofing the Union, 
not only to bear their refpective 
names, but as proper places for them 
to ereét ftatues, obelifks or columns, 
to the memory of their favorite he- 
res or ftatefmen; providing they 
contribute towards the improvement 
of the lots around thefe areas, in fuch 
manner as may be agreed upon.— 
From the Congrefs-Houfe, the Pre- 
fident’s Houfe, and fome of the other 
important arcas in the city, run tranf- 
verle avenues, or diagonal itreets, from 
one material objet to another, which 
not only produce a variety of charm- 
ing profpects, and facilitate the com- 
munication through the city, but re- 
move that infipid {amenets, that ren- 
ders Philadel phia and Charlefton un- 
pleafing —'Thefe great leading ftreets 
are all 160 feet wide, including a 
brick pavement of ten feet and a gra- 
vel walk of 30 feet planted with 
trees, on each fide; which will leave 
@o feet of paved ftreet for carriages. 
~The reft of the ftreets are, in ge- 
neral, 130 and 110 feet wide, and 
ae now mofily run out upon true 
Principles, from celeftial obfervations, 
by the Geographer-General of the 
New-York Mag. Vol. II. No. 11. 
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United States, whofe aftronomical 
knowledge, and fcientific talents, are 
fo univertally known and admired. 

The founding of this city, in fuch 
an clegible fituation, upon fuch a 
liberal’ and elegant plan, wil, by 
future generations, be confidered as 
one of the moft important tranfac- 
tions of the prefent Prefident of the 
United States; while its name will 
keep ftrefh in mind, to the end of 
time, the many important fervices he 
has rendered his country. 

Among the many fortunate cir- 
cumitanees which have attended this 
country, during the prefent admi- 
niflration in government, the refi- 
dence of Major ?Entant in Ameri- 
ca, at this time may be confidered 
as one of the moft material.—The 
plan he has now produced, and which 
is happily adopted, exhibits fuch 
ftriking proofs of an exalted genius, 
elegance of tafte, extenfive imagina- 
tion and comprehenfion, as will not 
only produce amazement in Europe, 
but meet the admiration of all future 
ages; having therein fo happily com- 
bined the beauties of fituation with 
general convenience, and, at the fame 
time, effectually guarded againfl thole 
inconveniencies which arife in other 
great cities. 

The public buildings, now plan- 
ned by this great engincer and archi- 
teét, and carrying on under his di- 
rection, will be fuperb and elegant, 
and fuch as will do honor to the ca- 
vital of a great and profperous em- 
pire; while, fortunately, itis not in 
the power of Congrefs to interfere 
with the funds obtained for thofe 
public works; the whole being from 
private grants of individual States 
and citizens. 

It muft, no doubt, be admitted, 
that Congrefs have power, even at 
their next feflion, to repeal the pre- 
fent law, by which they are obliged 
to remove to the city of Wasninc- 
ron, atthe time therein mentioned 5 
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but they have no power to fay that, 
from the prefent funds, certain houfes 
fhall not be cre&ed, or that the pro- 
prietors fhall not praceed in building 
the city: Hence, therefore, it will 
remain, at any future period, with 
Congrefs, to choofe their permanent 
refidence, in the moft central fitua- 
tion. Here it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that, agreeably to the new con- 
ftitution of the Union, the itates of 
Virginia and Maryland furrendered 
a diftrict of territory, which Congrefs 
have, by law, accepted of—Thhat, a- 
greebly to the fame law of Congrefs 
thefe two ftates have made a grant of 
money, forthe public buildings, part 
ef which is now attually paid and 
éxpended—That, in confequence of 
the fame law, a large tract of land is 
granted, by a number of individuals ; 
which land is now cut up intoacity, 
and, before the meeting of Congrefs 
will, in part, be fold to a variety of 
people throughout the Union.—The 
repeal of a law, therefore, fo grofsly 





to violate public and private faith, 
would not be mentioned in a Con. 
grefs of fiends met in Pandemonium ; 
far lefs in the general legiflature of 
thefe United States, whofe tenacious 
adherence to public faith prevented 
their altering the funding-law laf 
feflion when propofed. 

With regard to the fufficiency of 
the funds, now obtained, for the 
public purpofes of this new city, 
it will, in a great meafure, depend 
upon the management of the fale of 
the lots ceded to the public. If they 
are fold off gradually, as money may 
be wanted, to thofe who will aQually 
improve them in a reafonable time, 
the fund will be produétive far ex. 
ceeding the molt fanguine calcula 
tions that have been made upon it— 
For the lots remaining on hand will 
rife in value, in proportion to the 
growth and natural advantages of the 
city, as is evident in the mott trifling 
town and village in America. 


Maryl.Fournal.| A Spectator. 


A VISIT #o a TURKISH LADY of QUALITY. 
[From Lady Craven's Journey through the Crimea ta Conflantinople. } 
Palais de France, Pera, May 7, 1786. 


ONSIEUR de Choifeul pro- 

pofed to the Ambafladors’ 
wivesand meto go and {ice the Cap- 
tain Pacha’scountry feat ; according- 
ly we fet out with feveral carriages, 
and about a league from Conftanti- 
nople towards Romelia, we arrived 
there. The houfe and plantations 
about it are newandirregular. The 
Ambafladors and the reftof the male 
party were fuffered to walk in the 
garden: but the Minifters’ wives and 
myfelf were fhewn into a feparate 
building from the houfe, where the 
ground floor was made to contain a 
great quantity of water, and looked 
like a large clean ciftern. We were 
then led up ftairs, and upon the land- 
ing place, which was circular, the 





doors of feveral rooms were open. 
In fome there was nothing to be feen, 
in others two or three women fitting 
clofe together ; in one, a pretty young 
woman, witha great quntity of jew- 
els on her turban, was fitting almof 
in the lap of a frightful negro wo- 
man. We were told fhe was the 
Captain Pacha’s fitter-in-law. She 
looked at us with much furprife ; and 
at laft, with great fear, threw herfelf 
into the arms of this black woman, 
as if to hide herfelf. We were called 
away into a larger room than any 
we had feen, where the Ceptain Pac- 
ha’s wife, a middle-aged woman, 
drefied with great magnificence, re- 
ceived us with much politenefs. Ma- 
ny women were with her, “” 
1a 
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had by hera little girl, dreffed as mag- 
nificently as herfelf,her adopted child. 
She made an excufe for not receiving 
ysat the door, as fhe was dining 
with her hufband when we arrived. 
Coffee, fherbet and fweetmeets were 
ordered, and we haftened to take our 
Jeave, as out cavaliers were cooling 
their heels in the garden. 

You can conceive nothing fo neat 
and clean to all appearance as the 
jnterior of this Harem; the floors 
and paflages are covered with matting 
of a clofe and ftrong kind; the co- 
lour of the flraw, or reeds, with 
which they are fnade, is.a pale itraw. 
The rooms had no other furniture 
than the cufhions which lined the 
whole room, and thofe, with the 
curtains, were of white linen. As 
the Turks never come into the room, 
either men or women, with the flip- 
pers they walk abroad with, there is 
nota {peck of fand or dirt within 
doors. I am femmeletto enough to 
have taken particular notice of the 
drefs, which, if female envy did 
not {poil every thing in the world of 
women, would be graceful ; it confifts 
of a petticoat and veft, over which 
is worn a robe with fhort fleeves: 
the one belonging to the lady of the 
houfe was of fattin, embroidered 
richly with the fineft colours, gold 
and diamonds; a girdle under that, 
With two cireles of jewels in front, 
and from this girdle hangs an em- 
broidered handkerchief. 

A turban, with a profufion of dia- 
monds and pearls, feemed to weigh 
this lady’s head down; but what 
fpoiled the whole was a piece of er- 
mine, that probably was originally 
only a cape; but each woman in- 
creafing the fize of it, in order to be 
more magnificent than her neighbour, 
they now have it like a great {quare 
plafter that comes down to the hips 
—and thefe fimple, ignorant beings, 
do not fee that it dishgures the tout 
enfemble of a beautiful drefs. The 
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hair is feparated in many {mall braids 
hanging down the back or tied up 
to the point of the turban on the 
outfide. I have no doubt but that 
nature intended fome of thefe women 
to be very handfome; but white and 
red ill applied, their eye-brows hid 
under one or two black lines, teeth 
black by fmoaking, and aa univerfal 
ftoop in the fhoulders, make them 
appear rather difgufting than hand- 
fome. The laft defect is caufed by 
the pofture they fitin, which is that 
of a taylor, from their infancy. 
‘The black powder, with which 
they line their eye-lids, gives their 
eyes likewife a harfh expredlion. 
Their queflions are as fimple as their 
drefs is ftudied—Are you married? 
Have you children? Have you no 
diforder ? Do you like Conflantino- 
ple? The Turkifh women pafs mott 
of their time in the bath, or upon 
their drefs—ftrange paftimes! The 
firft {poils their perfons, the lait dif- 
figures them. ‘The frequent ufe of 
the hot baths deftroys the folids; and 
thefe women at nineteen look older 
than I am at this moment. They 
endeavour to repair by art the mif- 
chief their conftant foaking dues to 
their charms; but till fome one, 
more wife than the reft, finds out 
the caufe of the premature decay of 
that invaluable gift, beauty, and fets 
an example to the rifing generation 
of a different mode of life, they 
will always fade as faft as the rofes 
they are fo juitly fond of. 
Our gentlemen were very curious 
to hear an account of the Harem; 
and when we were driving out of 
the court yard, a mefienger from 
the Harem came running after us, 
to defire the ¢arriages might be dri- 
yen round the court two or three 
times, for the amufement of the 
Captain Pacha’s wife and the Harem, 
that were looking through the blinds. 
This ridiculous meflage was not com- 
plied with, as you may immagine— 
and 
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and we got home, laughing at our 
adventures. 

You muft not fuppofe that carria- 
ges may proceed in the itreets of Pera, 
or Conflantinople, as faft as in thofe 
of London or Paris. A race of dogs, 
belonging to no one in particular, but 
toevery Turk indifferently fwarm 
in the ftreets—and fo accuftomed are 
they to have the Turks on horfeback 
turn out of the middle of the ftreer, 
where they lie bafking in the fun, 
that our fervants were obliged to ftop 
the carriage and lift the dogs out of 
the way feveral times before we 
reached the Palais de France. No- 
thing is more horrible than the fpe- 
cies of this animal here, all of the 
fame race, an ugly currifh breed ; 


Account of the Chora! Bifbops of Salifoury. 


nothing more abfurd than the gene. 
ral protection afforded them ; onc. 
very dunghill you may fee a hundred 
fighting and fcrambling for the filth 
they can fcratch out of it; for the 
il]-underflood charity, publicly given 
them, is by no means fuficient to 
feed them, and many hundreds die 
with hunger. No man has a dog 
belonging to him, but all dogs are 
fuffered to lie and breed about the 
ftreets. Turtle doves are likewile 
an object of refpect with the Turks, 
and they are feen difputing the crumbs 
with the hungry curs in the ftreets. 
Adieu, my dear brother: my bef 
wihhes and refpeéts attend you. 
Your’s affectionately, 
E.C—. 
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ACCOUNT of the CHORAL BISHOPS of SALISBURY. 


Remarkable ftory is told with 
re{peét to the cathedral of Sa- 
lifbury, which from its fingularity 
deferves to be noticed. This was the 
cuftom of Choral Bifhops. What led 
to the firit difcovery of this inftitu- 
tion was the finding of a {tone monu- 
ment reprefenting a little boy ,habited 
in Epifcopal robes, a mitre on his 
head, and a crofier in his hand. This, 
which was buried under the feats near 
the pulpit, was taken from thence, and 
placed in the north part of the nave, 
where it now lies defended by iron 
crofs bars. Mr. Gregory, Preben- 
dary of Winterborne Earles, after a 
vaft deal of trouble in fearching old 
ftatutes and MSS. found that the 
children of the choir anciently eleéted 
a chorifter Bifhop on St. Nicholas’s 
Gay. From thar day to Innocent’s 
Gay he was drefled in Pontifical robes; 
his followers were Prebends; and they 
pews every fervice, except the 
afs,which the real Bifhop, Dean and 
Prebends ufually did. They made 
proceflions, and {ung part of the Mafs; 
and fo careful was the Church that no 
snterruption fhould incommode them, 


that, by a ftatute of Sarum, it was pro- 
nounced excommunication for any to 
dofo. Ifthe Choral Bithop, continues 
Gregory, died within the month, his 
exequies were folemnized with an 
anfwerable pomp and fadnefs: he 
was buried, as all other Bifhops, in his 
ornaments. At his feet is a.monfter, 
funpofed to be a dragon, being part, 
perhaps, of his family arms; or, 4 
others imagine, it may refer to the 
swords of the Pfalmift: * Thou fhalt 
tread on the lion and the dragon.’ 
Another remarkable anecdote,with 
refpeét to this Church, is to be met 
with in the State Trials. In one of 
the windows in which were fome 
fine paintings, the fix days work of 
the creation, in four different lights or 
partitions were exquifitely reprefent- 
ed; in feveral parts of it were figures 
of God the Father, pourtrayed in 
blue and red vetts, like little old meni 
the head, feet, and hands naked ; 
in one place having a pair of com 
pafies on the fun and moon ; in others 
were fome blunders committed 4 
point of chronology, the Goshet 


being figured creating the fyn and 
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The Felucca. 


moon on the third day, whereas it 
fhould be on the fourth; and the 
trees and herbs on the fourth day, in- 
flead of the third; the fowls on the 
third day inftead of the fifth; and the 
creation of man (from whofe fide the 
woman literally rifes) on the fifth, 
inftead of the lait; and the reft of 
«he feventh day was reprefented by 
God the Father in a deep fleep. The 
faperftition of this piece raifed the 
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fpleen of Henry Sherfield, Recorder 
of the city, who irregularly and vi- 
olently broke this window; for 
which he was tried in the Star-cham- 
ber, on the 6th of Feb. 1632, and 
being found guilty was fined sool. 
and tu make acknowledgment of his 
offence before the Bifhop of the dio- 
cefe, and fuch perfons as he fhould 
think fit to have prefent. 











The FELUCCA: Or, the Uritiry of Men and Tunas én their proper 
ELEMENTS. 


[From Barett’s fourney from London to Genoa.} 


EsTerDAY, after we had been 
carried afhore on our mariners’ 
fhoulders, the Felucca was likewife 
dragged out of the water, left a night- 
ly {well of the fea fhould damage it 
or carry itaway. This morning, 
therefore, it was neceflary to fet it a- 
float before our departure; but the 
manner of performing that operation, 
offered an object fo very picturefque, 
that I could not forbear regretting my 
want of {kill in the art of drawing, 
which kept me from making a very 
fine fketch. Imagine fome of our 
argonaut’s ftooping down to excavate 
the fand before the Felucca, with 
their own hands, for want of fhovels, 
that it might find an eafy paflage to 
the water ; others putting planks and 
rollers under it, to facilitate its flid- 
ing; fome running their brawny 
thoulders and backs againft its fides, 
fome their heads, fome their hips ; 
all helping, all ftraining every nerve 
and mufcle to effeét their purpofe. 
Their different ages, their contrafted 
attitudes, their diftortions, the grin- 
hing faces they made, while labour- 
ing thus hard, feemed to call for a 
pitture, that would be well worth 
the vigorous pencil of my friend 
Civrtanit. I wifh he had been 
there ; and indeed I wifh him to be 
Wherever I am. 


While I ftood gazing at our mari- 
ners, thus violently employed, it 
came into my head that the fatisfac- 
tion of a Felucca would be very great, 
could s« Felucca but think, and be 
fufceptible of fatisfaction. 

A Felucca, thought I, is only fer- 
viceable when itis ip the water ; and 
that it may be placed where it is of 
ufe, fee how many hands are eager to 
afford their help! Is it not a great 
caufe of fatisfaétion to be thus effica- 
cioufly afifted, that we may be in the 
very place where we may prove ufe- 
ful? But why is this fo feldom the 
cafe with men? Few, very few, are 
the men, who ever find willing and 
powerful hands to pufh them into 
thofe ftations, in which they would 
prove of the greateft fervice to their 
fellow creatures. Be thy abilities ever 
fo great, never art thou forcibly placed 
where thou oughteft to be. In vain 
has nature given thee powers fuffi- 
cient to be a poct or a phyfician, an 
hiflorian or a flatefman; thou art 
obliged to direét a plough, or carry 
a mufket, or ride behind in a livery, 
or do ftill forme meaner thing, be- 
caufe no body thought of helping and 
thrufting thee into thy proper ele- 
ment !—’ Tis needlefs to tell you how 
far I carried this {peculation, as you 
may plunge into it yourfelyes, now I 

have 
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have given you the hint, and puhh it 
fo far as it will go. Yet think how 
few they are, within the circle of 
your own objervations, who ever 
were helped to flations fuitable to 





Anecdotes. 


their natural parts and powers. Iris 
my opinion you will {earcely find one 
who ever had the good luck that Onr 
Felucca has had this morning. 


me Cf, 





ANECDOTES. 


HE prefent King of France 
; poilcfies a very benevolent 
turn of mind, which has been wit- 
nefied on many occafions: but the 
following anecdote of him would do 
honour to any monarch upon earth. 
Daring a late winter, fome wretch- 
ed peafants, dying with cold and hun- 
ger, had flolen the flakes placed round 
the glacies. ‘The King, on being 
apprized of this, apologized for them 
by remarking, that they muft have 
fuffered feverely in confequence of 
the froft. The reply was, that wood 
had been diflributed in each village: 
jut his Majeity here apprehended 
that the quantsy had not been fufi- 
cient. Shortly after he was applied 
to for money to procure articles for 
the fuflenance of the royal game.— 
‘How much will they coft? 
‘ Twelve thoufand livres (Sool. fter- 
ling), fhould the froft continue lon- 
ger.—* Well,’ faid the monarch, ¢ I 
had rather fee my game perifh than 
my poor fufier: Take the twelve 
thouland livres, but carry them to 
the Philanthropic Society.’ 
Mr. Neckar executed this commif- 
fion on the following day. 





Were George the fecond pro- 


pofed giving the command 
of the expedition againit Quebec to 
General Wolfe, great objections were 
raifed ; and the Duke of Newcaftle, 
in particular, begged his Majeity to 
confider, that the man was aétually 
mad—‘ If he is mad, fo much the 


? ph Pe OT tg 
‘ better,’ replied the King; ¢ and if 


‘he is mad, I hope to God he’ll bite 
‘tome of my Generals,’ 


‘ following anecdote, which 


reficé&ts much honour on the 
late King, we have from a corref. 
pondent, who aflures us he had it 
from a nobleman who was prefent, 
—lIn the prefence of the late Mar. 
quis of Rockingham, the late Duke 
of Richmond, and fome other noble- 
men with whom his Majetty fome- 
times converfed with great familiari- 
ty; the fubjeét of the legality of 
putting to death Charles the Firft was 
itarted ; a fubject of difcuflion, with- 
out doubt, very delicate for a royal 
ear. The greateft part of the com- 
pany condemed it in the ftrongett 
terms. After hearing their reafoning 
fome time, his Majefty faid, “ Gen- 
tlemen, I do not know what you may 
thing of this matter, but I do think 
dat he was put to death by all de 
little law dat he had left dem!” 





ORD Chefterfield, when in- 
formed by a gentleman, as 
matter of very ferious concern, that 
his coachman wasa Papi/t, his Lord- 
fhip ordered the man up, and putting 
on a grave face, faid, ‘ James, I 
hear you are a Papi’ ; and be allur- 
ed, James, I will difcharge you, if 
you ever attempt to drive me (0 
majs.’ 





WO girls picked up a gentle- 

man—‘* Give my //er and J 

a glafs of wine,” faid one of the girls. 

—*< You can’t be fiflers, (faid the 

gentleman) for there’s no family like- 

nefs.”—* You are right (aniwered 

the votary to Venus) we are not fiflers 

in blood—but oh ! alas! we are fitters 
yo? 

The 
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The QUEST of a WIFE :—4 Tate. 


N the internal regions of Africa, 

if all the narrations of travellers 
may be believed, lies a country, po- 
palous, extenfive, and rich in the 
various gifts of nature. In this 
region, where no European foot, 
fince the adventurous Gaudentio de 
Lucca, ever has been able to pene- 
trate, refide a people, though not in 
the higheft flate of civilization, yet 
poflefled of minds capable of every 
improvement. Among thefe was 
born Zoban, the hero of our tale, of 
afamily though not noble, yet refpec- 
table, and poffefled of what in that 
country conftituted very confiderable 
opulence. Zoban had been educat- 
edata diftance from the capital among 
fageseminent for virtue and know- 
ledge, whofe inftruétion and example 
had had their full force in forming 
his principles, difpofitions and cha- 
rater. With a heart not infenfible 
tothe tender attachments and endear- 
ments of life, he was poffeffed of a 
found and cultivated underftanding, 
tho’ as yet but little acquainted with 
the fentiments and maxims of the 
world. 

By the unexpeéted death of his 
father, Zoban found himfelf when 
fearce entered upon manhood, in the 
pofleflion of wealth that would ena- 
ble him to live in comfort, and even 
in fplendour. Unlike many of his 
countrymen, who in that remote re- 
gion would boaft of all the vices of 
more cultivated climates, our hero 
felt no inclination to plunge into dif- 
fipation and debauchery, but refolved 
at Once to fettle in domeftic tranquil- 
lity, and for that end, withed to feek 
out a confort whofe congenial man- 
ners might at once {moth and en- 
liven his future years. In the retire- 
ment in which he had been brought 
up, female feciety was almoft un- 
<nown; he found therefore, that 
fach a companion as he wished for, 





muft be fought elfewhere; and as he 
had heard by report of the fuperior 
accomplifhments of the ladies of Gu- 
mala, the capital of the country, ‘he 
haftened to that city, not doubting 
but among the numerous virgins that 
refided within its walls, many eligi- 
ble companions for him might be 
found. 

Taught by the leffons of the fages 
to fet little value on riches and exter- 
nal fplendour, and concluding that 
the fentiments of others were fimilar, 
Zoban took care that his outiet in 
life, even in the gay city of Gumala, 
fhould be marked with that fimplici- 
ty in drefs, equipage, and appearance, 
that became a wife man; no oltenta- 
tion was difplayed, no marks of af- 
fluence exhibited in his ftyle of living. 
By the attention of thofe to whom he 
had been introduced, he found admif- 
fion into feveral of the moft brilliant 
and fafhionable circles, and thought 
at firft that fame had not deceived him 


in extolling the graces, the accom- 


plifhments and the beauty of the :adies 
of the capital. 

Our hero foon perceived with fatif- 
faction, that with all their charms the 
damiels of Gumala were not inaccef- 
file and inexorable divinities, but 
affable and condefcending to molt of 
the youths that courted their notice, 
With the natural defire of gaining 
their favour, and the additional mo- 
tive of {electing from among them a 
companion for life, he attempted to 
mingle in their fociety, engage in their 
converfation, and partake of their at- 
tention. But here he failed; the 
plainnefs of his drefs conveyed the 
idea of poverty, the fimplicity of his 
manners and obfervations furprifed 
and difgufted the ladies, accuftomed 
to the elegance of a city education. 
Coldnefs and difdain were the only 
returns that Zoban met with. * What 


<¢ creature is this,” cried one of them, 
** come 
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“« come among us, with a complex- 
“ jon fo black and ugly 2?” for acoun- 
try refidence had increafed ‘ts natural 
darknefs. ** I know not,” faid ano- 
ther, “* but fuppofe he is fome he-cub, 
‘¢ whom his dam has fent from the 
«¢ plough, to be licked into fhape in 
«‘ the capital.” «* The fellow,” faid 
a young mils, ** might at lealt have 
“tried to drefs like a gentleman, 
“¢ before he ventured to come near 
“us.” ¢ Te could have been to no 
* purpofe,” rejoined an old maid, 
«© drefs how he would, his manners 
«© will always mark him out for a 
* clown.” Agreeable to thefe no- 
tions, Zoban found himfelf treated ; 
if he ventured to pay a compliment 
to a iady, fhe eyed him from head 
to foot, turned afide to her compa- 
nions, and burft into laughter. If 
he offered his hand to conduét one to 
her feat, fhe drew it back, as if fhe 
had been in danger of touching a 
ferpent. If he requefted the honour 
of dancing with another, with acon- 
temptuous glance fhe told him fhe was 
engaged. 

Difeufted at this treatment, Zoban 
was about to leave the capital forever, 
determined to look elfewhere for a 
fuitable confort; but while he medi- 
tated his retreat, one of the followers 
of the fafhionable circles, to whom 
his connections and fituation were 
known, accidentally mentioned one 
day the extent of his fortune, and 
gave a hint of the bufinefs on which 
he was vifiting the capital. The in- 
telligence fpread with great rapidity, 
and the, refpectability of Zoban in- 
created in proportion. The young 
ladies remarked with wonder, how 
much the dinginefs of his compiex- 
ion had been foftened by a fhori refi- 
dence in Gumala; and in his man- 
ners and addrefs how farprifingly he 
was improved : the plainnefs of his 
drefs intimated the dignity of his 
mind, and the fimplicity of his re- 
masks was a proof either of wifdom 


or of wit. Parents who had mara 
riageable daughters folicited his ac- 
quaintance, and married ladies who 
had younger filters expreffed the hap- 
pinefs they would receive from his 
vilits.: 

Zoban moft readily attributed al] 
this change to the approbation be- 
{towed on his chara¢ter and condu@; 
the coldnefs of his firft reception he 
afcribed to prudence, unwilling to 
repofe too much confidence ina ftran- 
ger; and prefent cordiality he re- 
ceived as the fincereft teftimony of 
his merit. Thus pleafed with himielf, 
and charmed with the females of Gu- 
mala, he began ferioufly to look a. 
round among his numerous acquaint. 
ances, to find one with whom he 
might hope to form a happy and com- 


‘fortable union. 


The firft that occurred to him, as 
a fit object of his choice, was Dumu- 
ha, a female not deficient in grace 
and accomplifhments, but chiefly dif- 
tinguifhed for the nobility of her birth; 


her great grandfather having, it is 
faid, been head-cook to the firlt em- 


peror of Gumala. In converfation 
with her, Zoban one day was {peak- 
ing with warmth of the diftinguifhed 
virtues and active benevolence of one 
of the fages among whom he had 
heen educated. « Of what family 
ishe ?” faid Damuhacoldly. “ His 
“ father,” replied Zoban, “ was a 
‘ poor and honeft farmer, and the 
“fon rofe to reputation by his own 
“ meritalone.” «I thought,” cried 
fhe fcornfully, « he mutt be fome 
“ low creature, as I never heard of 
‘him before ; J find he is one whom 
“ nobody knows.” «¢ By no means, 
« Madam ;” interrupted Zoban, “he 
«is well known to many people in 
«the neighbourhood where he refides, 
“and is univerfally reckoned a blel- 
“ fing tothe place.” ‘ He may be 
« known,” faid Damuha, “ to fome, 
« but it is only to vulgar folks, among 
“ whom for my part I defire neither 
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the caufe, he felt the effe& of this 
conduét, and from that hour was 
convinced it would be prudent in him 
to chule for his companion a lefs ca- 
pricious fair. 

Zoban was foon confoled for the 
uneafineis this difappointment had 
given him, by the captivating con- 
verfation and mild graces of Yado, 
who though not pofleffed -of all the 
charms, feemed free from the capri- 
ces of Lemouri, ana did notentertain 
{uch ideas of her beauty as to be fen- 
fibly hurt by the applaufe of a rival. 
Zoban frequently made one in the 
felect parties of pleafure, in which 
Yado bore a part, and found always 
new occafion to admire the difpofitipn 
and manners of his new companion. 
There prevailed at that time among 
the ladies of Gumala:a diverfion not 
unlike the children’s play of caftle- 
building, in which the whole amufe- 
ment confifted in the various arrange- 
ment of ceriain blue, green, and 
yellow fticks, and the victory was 
ailigned to the perion who was able 
to do fo in the moft expert and expe- 
ditious mode. In this diverfion it 
happened that Yado took a fhare, 
and Zoban placed himfelf by her 
fije as an unconcerned fpeétator. 
He had not fat long, when he was 
furprifed to find the countenances of 
all engaged afiume a caft of the deep- 
eft thoughtfulnefs, and Yado, regard- 
Jefs of the pieafures of converfation, 
attentive only to the pofition of the 
fticks onthe table. By and bye her 
face began to put on a {till more fe- 
rious afpect, till at length fhe exhi- 
bited a piéture of horror, and ftart- 
ing up uttered a multitude of execra- 
tions on the fabricator of fticks, that 
had proved fo unmanageable in her 
hands. In.a few moments he faw 
her fit down once more to the fame 
diverfion, and obferved her artfully 
contriving io to fubftitute one piece for 
another, that fhe came off as viGori- 
@us, though inferior in {kill and con- 


dud. Zoban was confounded at 
thefe new traits in his miftre(s’s chae 
ra€ter, but thought a damfel attache 
ed to an amufement which could ex. 
cite firit to anger, fury, then to deceit 
and difhonefty, was very different 
intieed from the female he would 
with to feleét for a wife. 
Difappointed in each of thefe ob- 
jets of his choice, our hero next be. 
gan to think of paying his addrefs tg 
Endiva, in hopes of finding in her 4 
difpofition free from the failings that 
had difguited him in his former ac. 
quaintance. Among the other in- 
itructions which Zoban had in his 
education received, was a fteady and 
uniform abhorrence of vice, in what. 
ever form it might appear; a fimi- 
larity of thought he expected in all 
he converied with, and ufed, with. 
out much referve, to give vent to thefe 
feelings when opportunities prefent- 
ed; it was true that he found the 
company frequently fhocked at the 
bluntnels of his expreffions, but he 
attributed this not to any want of dif- 
like to what was bad, but to a ten- 
dernefs, that was backward in {peak- 
ing fcandal of their neighbours. To 
this difpofition he referred the con- 
duét of Endiva, when he found her 
often difpofed to palliate and excufg 
the diflipation and debauchery of the 
youths of the age; though he wasat 
the fame time unable to account for 
the malignant ingenuity with which 
fhe difcovered, and expofed the bad 
actions of fome whofe general conduct 
was blamelefs. About this time an 
intrigue of a very criminal nature, 
attended with circumftances of falfe- 
hood and deceiton the part of the fe- 
ducer, made fome noife in Gumala. 
Zoban heard the circumftances with 
horror, and fpake of it to Endiva in 
the ftrongeft ityle of condemnation. 
To his furprife he found fhe did not 
exprefs much diffatisfadtion, and faid 
only, the fellow had been wo doubt 


imprudent and indifcreet.  “ But is 
“ noe 


“a 








& not nis conduét, Madam, fo wick- 
“ed as to merit univerial detefta- 
# tion ??—** Don’t be fo violent on 
« the fubject,” faid Endiva, « Gen- 
« tlemen in fafhionable life muft have 
« avocations.”"——“* I fhould fearce 
“ have thought,” anfwered Zoban, 
“that the virtuous part of the fex 
« would have called by fo gentle a 
“name, a conduét fo flagitious; I 
“certainly expected, that they at 
« Jeaft would have united in banifh- 
“ing from their fociety thofe men 
“ whofe debauchery and profligate 
“« lives fhew the eftimation in which 
« they hold female virtue.”—* Such 
“men, my good Sir, are men cf 
« fpirit and men of honour, and a 
“ few irregularities in the conduct of 
« fuch, may be eafily overlooked or 
“ forgiven.”—** But can thofe who 
“ pafs a great part of their hours in 
“ the company of the diflolute and 
“abandoned, ever be fit to appear 
in the prefence of the modeit and 
« virtuous ?”—-** No doubt of it, and 
“ much fitter too than thofe cold and 
“formal fools, in whofe company 
“ infipidity and Jangour prevail, and 
“ whofe regularity of conduét be- 
“trays a want of {pirit more con- 
« temptible in the eyes of the ladies, 
“ than exceffes that proclaim a foul 
“fuperior to the vulgar.” Zoban 
broke off the converfation, and re- 
joiced at his good fortune, in difco- 
vering in time the fentiments of En- 
diva, as he was convinced that the 
approbation of vice could never be 
a very eligible quality in a compa- 
nion for life, 

The attention of Zoban was foon 
after folicited by the character and 
condu& of Radzig, and both his 
own obfervation and the voice of re- 
port fatisfied him that fhe could not 
be charged with pride or caprice, the 
love of gambling, or a predilection 
for diffipation ; in fpite of the folici- 
tations of her companions, her time 
Was paffed in a ftate of domettic tran- 
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quillity, unknowing and almoft un- 
known. ‘To her he found means to 
get himfelf introduced, and to re- 
commend himfelf to her notice, be- 
gan a converfation that he thoughe 
was fuited to her difpofition. As 
fhe feemed to, have as little relifh as 
himfelf for fafhionable gaieties, he 
made no mention of thofe, but expa- 
tiated twith the rapture that he felt 
on the beauties of Nature, and the 
wifdom of its Author, as well as on 
the various works of ingenuity which 
the inhabitants of that region had 
from time to time produced. Rad- 
zig heard with liftlefs attention, and 
made no reply. When Zodan ven- 
tured to afk her fentiments on any 
fubjeét, the only anfwer he received 
was, ‘ I know nothing of thefe mat- 
ters.” Still he attempted to intereft 
her attention, by renewing the theme 
in the moft pleating colours he could 
find ; but in the midft of the conver- 
fation, he was interruped by his mit- 
trefs breaking out, ** I never {aw the 
“6 like of it.’—** Like what, Ma- 
‘© dam?” faid Zoban. ‘ Like that 
« fly upon the wall,” faid the; « I 
«‘ have been flapping at it with a fea- 
«¢ ther for half an hour, and it will 
« not fly away.” Zoban was con- 
founded at this employment which 
Radzig had amufed herfelf with dur- 
ing his exertions to entertain her ; 
and never thought more of paying his 
addrefles to one who knew fo liti!e 
how to value or employ her time or 
her talents, 

Zoban was by this time tired of a 
puriuit that feemed to him al molt 
hopelefs; and bidding adieu to Ga- 
mala, reurned to his native piace to 
confole himfelf for his difappoint- 
ments in the converfation of the fa- 
ges. ‘Toone of them he unbotomed 
himfelf, and recounted his adven- 
tures. ‘The old man, well acquainted 
with the world, {miled when Zoban 
mentioned his reforting to the capital 
in queit of a wiles and withing ta 
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dire&t his inexperienced views, began 
2 converfation on the fuvject. «I 
«* fhould fcarce have thought,” faid 
he, “ of expecting to find in Guma- 
«ja, the centre of diflipation and 
“‘ folly, a proper perfon for one of 
*€ your difpofition ; not but fuch may 
‘ be found there, but they are but 
« rarely tobe met with. But among 
se what claffes in the capital did you 
«¢ make your enquiries?” ‘ Inthe 
«¢ fafhionable circles.” ‘¢ Ino longer 
wonder at your difappointments ; 
they were no other than any one, 
«¢ acquainted with the world, could 
«: have forefeen. Pray, amidft all the 
«< cagernels of your refearch, did you 
«‘ ever think of turning your atten- 
tion to any females known and dif- 
‘‘tinguifhed for their piety ?”— 
« Never.” ‘ Strange! do not you 
« conceive, that fuch a difpofition, 
« if fincere, muft prove an infallible 
«: {ecurity againit the faults and fail- 
ings which {fo juftly offended you 
in the feveral objeéts on whom you 
had fixed your choice ?” «* I know 
« not.”—** Would not a principle 
« that enjoins humility and univer- 
«« fal benevolence, root out all the 
«haughty fentiments with which 
« pride of birth had infpired Damu- 
« hai”—«« It certainly would.”— 
«¢ Could a difpofition, elevated in its 
views above prefent and external 
objets, and intent upon what was 
«¢ truly and permanently ufeful, be 
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T the late unhappy period of his 
A fajeity’s ilinefs, when every 
word was weighed, when every look 
was fcanned, feveral of the attend- 
ants at Windfor were more than once 
thrown into aitonifhment at the re- 
anarks of their illuftrious Sufferer. 
One afternoon Colone] G 
was defired to play a game at draughts 
with the Sovercign, by Way of p 
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“* liable to feel the trifling caprice ard 
*¢ filly vanity of Lemouri ?”-—«« I be. 
* lieve it could not.”—+* Could one 
** whofe time was filled up with im. 

portant duties, and whofe mind 
was much employed in the contem. 
plation of the nobleft objects in the 
univerfe, either find leifure or in. 
clination for frivolous amufements? 
or if fhe did, could thefe have power 
to harrafs and difcompofe her tem- 
“© per ?”—** Indeed I think not.”— 
«© Muft not a principle that moi 
itrongly inculcates univerfal purity 
by the moft powerful motives, com- 
pletely eradicate every difpofition 
to palliate vice, becaufe it is tafhion- 
«able ?? ** Without doubt it muft.” 
«¢ Ts it likely that a mind, having the 
«s beft and jufteft notions of the value 
ss of time fhould allow that time to 
pafs in vacant indolence, or that 
one taught habitually to turn its 
refearches upon the Creator and his 
works, fhould with liftlefs inatten- 
tion hear fuch fubjects enlarged 
és upon ??—* Ir fcarcely could.”— 
«© Remember, then, you have now 
« found a principle that may be of 
«< fome ufe to you in your future pur- 
«c fuits of the kind you have been en- 
«s gaged in.” 

Zoban was fatishied, and altering 
the channel of his purfuits by the 
direétion of the fage, foon found his 
wifhes completely crowned with fuc- 
cefs. 
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away the time. His Majeity as at 
other intervals, uncommonly lucid, 
kept his adverfary’s fkill on the watch 
for an advantageous move. At length 
the opportunity arrived, when the 
Colonel, exulring, faid, ‘ Now, Sir, 
I fhall beat you, for 1 am going to 
make a king.’~—* Then,’ faid the mo- 
narch, looking fignificantly, Ks 
cannot make a more unbappy thing ! 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








WiIN T E R. 


FT times the wand’ring Mafe by filence led, 
O When penfive Night hath wrapt the world in Mcep, 
By dewy lawns and warbling rills hath itray’d, 

Trod the green flope, or climb’d the craggy flee; 
Or, by the margin of fome weeping ftream, 

Where {preads the /enfitive its leafage fair, 
Watch’d the faint quiv’rings of the lunar beam, 
q Or feeble glimmerings ot fome diftant flar ; 

Or, where fome ragged cliff, with low’ring brow, 

Blackens the furface of the {welling deep, 

Where billows dafh, and howling tempetts blow, 
Where wizard /hapes their nightly revels keep 5 

Or on the fhelly fhores, where /pirits roam, 
Sounding their forrows to the midnight gale, 

While round their fteps the reftlefs waters foam, 
And hollow caves refpond the difmal wail. 

- There (as upon the flood floats the moon’s rays, 
And rolling planets fhed their filv’ry light ;) 
There, wrapt in mufings deep, and ftedfalt gaze, 

In folemn rapture hath fhe paft the night. 
But now the frighted Mufe thefe {cenes forfakes, 
Quits the gay foreft and enamel’d plain, 
The fhadowy vale—the fmooth pellucid lake, 
For Winter comes with all his bluftering train— 
He rolls his rapid ttorms along the fkies, 
With tumult fraught, the raving tempeft roars, 
O’er the broad beach the heaving {urges rife, 
Groan in the winds, and foam along the fhores. 
With hafty wing the vernal fea/on flies, 
Some happier clime, with {miles benign to charm, 
While the deen arfic whiftles round cur tkies, 
And the tall foreft nods before the ftorm. 
Defpotic Time, who guides the changing year, 
Blafts the fair fcenes that rofe at his command, 
And weeping Nature, defolate and drear, 
Owns the fad traces of his fpoiling hand: 

















i And yet, again thall this fame hand unfold 
fh Winters cold gates, and bid the fountains flow ; 


Make rofy Spring profufely pour her gold, 
And bid her bloffoms wear a richer glow. 
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Original Poetry. 


The Jark fhall quit the folitary buth, 
Smooth her foft plumes, and tune her warbling tongue, 
While from fome copfe the late dejected thruh 
Cheers the glad vallies with a {prightly fong. 
Ceafe then, O Mufe! to drop the ufelefs tear, 
Ah! touch no more the melancholy ftring, 
Since Earth again the blooms of life fhall wear, 
And wintry glooms give place to /miling Spring. 
New-York, November, 1791. 











ON READING DRYDEN’s VIRGIL. 


(Written in 1778, by the late Mrs. Ann E. Bleecker.] 


OW ceafe thefe tears, lay gentle Virgil by, 
Let recent forrows dim thy paufing eye; 
Shall AEneas for loft Creufa mourn, 
And tears be wanting on Abella’s urn ? 
Like him J loft my fair one in my flight 
From cruel foes—and in the dead of night. 
Shall he lament the fall of Ilion’s tow’rs 
And we not mourn the fudden ruin of ours; 
See York on fire—while borne by winds each flame 
Projeéts it’s glowing fheet o’er half the main? 
Th’ affrighted favage, yelling with amaze, 
From Allegany fees the rolling blaze. 
Far from thefe {cenes of horror, in the fhade 
I faw my aged parent fafe convey’d, 
Then fadly follow’d to the friendly land, 
With my furviving infant by the hand. 
No cumb’rous houfhold gods had I indeed 
To load my fhoulders, and my flight impede: 
Proteétion from fuch impotence, who'd claim? 
My gods took care of me—not I of them. 
The Trojan faw Anchifes breathe his att, 
When all domeftic dangers he had pafs’d ; 
So my lov’d parent, after the had fled, 
Lamented, perifh’d on a ftranger’s bed. 
—He held his way o’er the Cerulian Main, 
But I return’d to hoftile fields again. 
SSP EEN) CF ET es Soto i 


A PARAPHRASE on the CIVth PSALM. 


r. rapt’rous filence, eloquent of praife, 

Break forth, my foul, and blefs all Nature’s God.— 
Thou power of powers fupreme, no {pace contains 

Thy vait infinitade ; nor bounds affert 

Thy limitlefs dominion. Thou alone 

With honour regal circl’d fir'ft, and round 

‘Thy radiant throne diffufeft majefty. 
Enfhrin’d art thou in glory : light itfelf, 
Beatifying ftxeam! ¢ of heav’n firft born,” 
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Original Poetry. 


Is but a feebler efflux from thy throne, 
To veil thy uncreated eflence, deep 
From finite ken. Thy canopy of ilate, 
Heaven’s bright expanfion conftitutes; thy bed, 
The undulating deep. Sole architect 

Of Nature’s frame, her great creator builds 

On circumambient air, and lays the bafe 

Of his etherial palace in the fkies. 

The clouds—thofe reftlefs voyagers of air, 
Black, pregnant with deftruétion, or reflex 

With all the beauteous colours of the bow, 
Afpe&t benign to man !—His chariot forms ; 

And on the rufhing pinions of the winds 

He walks fublime. ‘The empyreal hofts, 

Angels, th’ efliluence of the breath divine, 
Fervid as flame ; he makes his minifters 

Of love to man, or wrath divine arous’d: 
Quick as Conception’s glance their armies move, 
Subfervient to his pleafure. Earth he hung, 
Self-balanc’d on her centre; fix’d her poles 
(Enclined in the univerfal flood,) 

From ftated points no more to deviate, 

Till in the wreck of Nature, Time expire. 

Her {urface overfpread, one general fcene 
Prefented, and that f{cene a world delug’d! 

Th’ afpiring mountains overwhelmed, deep 
Abforb’d in ocean, bow’d their frighted heads ; 
But when con{picuous fhone thy face divine, 
When hear’d the thunders of thy voice, recur’d 
The ancient laws of nature, fled the.waves 

To their appointed limits ; Earth peep’d forth, 
Glow’d to the fun, and Vegetation fmil’d. 

But though fubfided in their oozy bed, 

The {welling billows no more pafs their bounds ; 
Yet thence exhaled by the folar beams, 

Or creeping fecretly through devious tracks, 
They gain the fummit of the hills; amain, 

In foaming cataraéts from the mountain’s fide 
They dafh precipitant ; or, form’d in rills, 
Meander through the valley; in their courfe 
Augmenting into rivers, filent, deep, 

They run into the main. In wilds remote, 
Where fibrous fhrubs {carce liquid food imbibe, 
The fleeting Zebra, with fagacious {cent, 
Explores the latent {pring ; but where the ftream,. 
From riv’lets fed, mazes the rich champaign ; 
Their fides the lowing heifers lave, and quaft 
The blatant droves of the tranflucent flood : 
While from its flow’r-enamel’d banks, projects 
Each tree umbragious, whofe arch’d boughs invite: 
The tuneful birds of ieflar wing, to Gnd 
















































































Original Poetry. 
Within the covert of their foliage 
A fhade and fhelter: thefe, with downy breafts, 
Skim the clear mirror oft, and fip and fing 
Tn notes wild-warbling : artlefs tribute paid 
To Nature’s bounty! There domettic fowl 
Of various plume, and fugitive, obtain 
A temporary home: the fealy fry 
Their rich repaft, the itream, their lone recefs, 
The ozier’d beach afford. The hills, when parch’d, 
Drink his prolific dews, and to the plains, 
Copious tran{mit their humid ftores, till Earth 
Is mellow’d with her fruits; and e’en Defire, 
Sick with th’ excefs of bounty, cries—** enough !” 
His hand munificent, whofe care extends 
Beneath the brute creation; clothes our fields 
With {piry grafs, in virent luftre gay, 
And honey’d clover, the grand pabulum 
Of the quadruped race. The fertile foil 
Which yields them food: unfparing, tenders man 
Herbs moft profufe of virtue; wifely deign’d, 
Fit for repletion to the waiting frame ; 
Or ufe medicinal—corre&ting taints 
{nimical to nature; chafing pain ; 
Reftoring wanted eafe ; and in refult 
Adminiltring th’ ambrofial food of health. 
He impregnates the vine: the lufcious grape, 
Cluft’ring the tendrils, yield their ne¢tar’d ftores, 
High-mantling to the eye; and to the heart 
Of man, profluent with feftivity. 
The olive his donation: urg’d the badge 
Of facred peace, and fafeft intercourie, 
Mid hoftile rage: its unétuous fruits prefent 
A two.fold benefit—to;man the work 
Of Nature’s God, and arr the work of man. 
'To crown thefe precious gifts, the furrow’d glebe 
Tenders him bread from every various grain 
High-waving o’er its furface; fure recruit, 
Energetic, of vital ftrength impair’d ! 
He bids the foreft flourifh: ftraight they flretch 
Their boughs luxuriant in an ample round ; 
Spreading each leaf to form the gloomy fhade, 
And lowly {weeping at the pafling gale. 
Their fibry roots, enfoiled deep, each way 
Contorted winding, a rich flood imbibe 
OF nutrimental fap: through leff’ning tubes, 
The liquid food afcends the flately trunk 
Up to the topmoft boughs ; refining ftill 
Een to the leffer branches, gradual {wells 
The various fruit to ripenefs: or propell’d 
Through {piracles innum’rous and minute, 
Pervades their leaves, and by folftitial heat, 
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in honey’d dews tranfude. Of equal growth 
With thofe of human culture, ttand confefs’d 
The mountain pine, afylum for the ftork; 
And the fair cedar, lofty, ramous, huge ; 
Where th’ zrial tribes, who find its heights 
Their chief protection, perch their downy nefts, 
On craggy hills, unfcaled by the foot 
Of man advent’rous, or the mountain’s brow, 
With many a horrible chafm abrupt, afcends 
The timid goat, and from the perlous fteep 
Defies afault: While, far beneath! in cells 
Meandering intricate, burrow the beafts 
Whofe feebler natures, Providence indues 
With various inftinét where to choofe their home. 
Full orb’d ot crefcent, Earth’s pale fatellite, 
Through all her phafes He to man appoints, 
To intimate viciffitude of feafon. 
This air-envelop’d world H1s laws ordain 
What time, to light emerg’d, her flow’r-clad face 
Salute the folar beam ; or turh’d afkance, 
Weep with the dewy eve, his parting rays. 
Nature’s great AUTHOR, for wife purpofes, 
Though partly known to us, to him beft known, 
Draws o’er her various features the dun vail 
Of dufky night: Then prowl the favage herd, 
From their dark dens arouz’d, each for his prey. 
Then bellowings, howlings, yells, and fhrieks refound 
Promifcuous through the wild, fhocking the ear 
Of the benighted traveller, and appal 
His boding heart with terror and amaze. 
The woods fell monarch, the fierce Lion leads 
Abroad his young, by native inftin& train’d 
To blood and carnage: See! his eye-balls glare ; 
He paws the ground—he fhakes his brindled mane-—~ 
Lathes his fides, and roars his wants to Heav’n ! 
Nor unpropitious to th’ terrific call, 
Or fuit of other beafts carnavorious, 
Heaven grants the dole of bounty, fuited 
To all their wants. But when the gloom of night 
Recedes before the orient red, full gorg’d 
Return the confcious ravagers, to {hun 
The hated light and fculk within their dens. 
Soon as th’ illumin’d ether gleams with day, 
Man’s attive {pirits mount their bufy {phere ; 
Forth fpeeds he to the culture of the foil, 
Grateful to all his labours; but what time 
The thadows lengthen from the welt, retires 
To his domeftic hearth; enkindling shere 
Each amicable joy, till night and fleep, 
Nature’s reftorers, mutual yield repofe. 
(To be concluded uext mont h.) 
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It has been the fate of many a “‘ mute inglorious Mitton, 
all bis powsers in obfcurity whilf living, and die forgotten. 

The name of Carouin—Hibernia’s fweetef Bard! fiands almoft without 
record—Permit me to reque/? your infertion of a Monody of bis, which, 
though compofed in the eighteenth century, was on the death of—his Wife. 
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To NIGH T+/ Sowner. 


LOVE thee, mournful fober-fuited night, 

When the fair moon, yet ling’ring in her wane, 
And veil’d in clouds, with pale uncertain light 
Hangs o’er the waters of the reftlefs main. 


In deep depreffion funk, the enfeebl’d mind 
Will to the deaf, cold elements complain, 
And tell th’ embofom’d gricf, ,however vain, 
To fullen furges and the viewlefs wind. 


Though no repofe on thy dark breaft I find, 
I {till enjoy thee, cheerlefs as thou art; 
For in thy quiet gloom, th’ exhaufted heart 
Is calm, though wretched ; hopelefs, yet refign’d. 
While to the wind and waves its forrows given, 
May reach, though loft on earth, the ear of heaven! 





Ne — 


From the Feperat GazeETTE. 


Mr. Eprror, 
b] 


to languifh with 


I am, Sir, your’s obediently, : ~ HIBERNICUS. 





Caroran’s Monopy on the death of Mary Mac Gutre. 


ERE mine the choice of intelleétual fame, 
OF fpelful fong and eloquence divine, 
Painting’s fweet power, Philofophy’s pure flame, 
And Homer’s lyre, and Offian’s harp were mine ; 
The fplendid arts of Erin, Greece, and Rome, 
In Mary loft, would lofe their wonted grace ; 
All would I give to {natch her from the tomb, 
Again to fold her in my fond embrace. 
Defponding, fick, exhaufted with my grief, 
Awhile the founts of forrow ceas’d to flow, 
In vain !—I reft not—fleep brings no relief ;— 
_Cheerlefs, companionlefs, I wake to woe. 
Nor birth nor beauty fhall again allure, 
Nor fortune win me to another bride : 
Alone Pll wander, and alone endure, 
Till Death reftore me to my dear one’s fide. 
Once ev'ry thought, and ev’ry fcene was gay, 
_Friends, Mirth, and Mofic, all my hours employ’d : 
Now doom’d to mourn my lait fad years away ; 
My life a folitude l—-my heart a void ! ; Alas! 
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Alas! the change—to change again no more ! 
For ev’ry comfort is with Mary fled; ae 
And ceafelefs Anguith fhall her lofs deplore, eat ee|| 
Till Age and Sorrow join me with the dead. Bie tik 















































Adieu! each gift of nature and of art, i | HH : 
That erft adorn’d me in life’s early prime !— hai i i 

The cloudlefs temper, and the focial heart ; Hes Hat 
The foul etherial, and the flights fublime ! haley 

Thy lofs, my Mary, chac’d them from my breaft b, | nt) 
Thy {weetnefs cheers, thy judgment aids no more; | 

: The mufe deferts an heart with grief oppreft ; 

And loft is ev’ry joy that charm’d before. 








a nr RET BR oes 
Answer to Dr. Percy’s Song of —O Nancy, wilt thou go with me. 
BY THE LATE REV. ANDREW GREENFIELD, M. A. 


| HENRY, did thou know the heart, 
That heaves for thee the conftant figh, 
Thou wouldft not afk if aught could part 
So tender, yet fo firm a tic. 
With thee the cot would prove a court, 
The ruffet gown a garment rare, 
And pleas’d I’d quit the gay refort, 
That hail’d me faireft of the fair. 


O Henry, lead the toilfome way, 

And love will bear me thro’ the wild; 
I ftill could face the parching ray, 

Nor heed the blait, if Henry fmil’d. 
But haply fhould the chilling ftorm, 

Or blaze of noon that face impair, 
Pd weep, fhouldf thou regret the form, 

That once was faireft of the fair. 




















Can perils keen my purpofe move, 
Or fright me from my Henry’s breaft? 
*Tis fear itfelf gives force to love, 
. And robs the abfent maid of reft. 
: Should Henry fuffer, while his bride, 
) Nor eas’d his pain, nor footh’d his care, 











I'd curfe thofe fcenes of courtly pride, 
That held the faireft of the fair. 


But, fhould not all my trembling toil 
Thy precious life avail to fave, 
I could not o’er thy forrows {mile, 
I could not ftrew with flowers thy grave. i ual ie 
Pd lay me by thy clay cold fide, ie 
Where grief would foon my heart-ftrings tear, “Hepat | 
Yet happier that with thee I died, © 
Than bloom’d the faireft of the fair. . 
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BERLIN, Auguf 9. 

T is reported here that the King 

of England is to pay the Dake of 

York’s debts. The dower of the 

Princefs is fixed at 300,000 rix dol- 

Jars, befides which fhe is to receive a 

penfion of 50,000 dollars as pin mo- 

ney. This penfion, however, is to 
ceafe in the event of his Royal High- 
neis’s acceflion to the throne of Great- 

Britain. 

The trades people here are extreme- 
ly buly in preparing the dreffes for 
the intended Duichefs. She is to have 
twelvedozen fuits of clothes, of every 
defcription. 

King fon, (Famaica,) Sept. 10.— 
The tociety for the encouragement 
of arts, by the incitement of their 
honorary and pecuniary premiums, 
are continually giving birth to fome 
valuable improvements or ufeful in- 
vention. It may occafion fome fur- 
prife to thole who probably have not 
confidered the italks of hops as con- 
vertible to any ufeful purpofe, to hear 
that the above fociety have given a 
premium of 20 guineas for a fpeci- 
men of 20 yards of cloth made of that 
material. 

O&cker 8. 

Extra? from the Journal of the Colo- 
nial Aflembly of the French Port of 
Hifpaniala, 26rb of Sept. 1791 m 
‘I'he committee appointed to repair 

on board the Englith frigates, report- 

ed, ‘* That Commodore Affleck and 

Bryan Edwards, Efg; member of the 

Jamaica aflembly, attended to be p¥e- 

iented ;” who were accordingly ad- 

mitted, in company with the Gover- 
nor-General, whereupon the Prefi- 
dent acdrefied them as follows :— 

« WE were not miftaken, Gen- 
tlemen, when we placed our confi- 
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The Affimbly appeared in avbite dreffes with black filk jajles. There were 


upwards of 200 members prefent. 
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dence in your generofity; but, we 
could hardly entertain the hope, that, 
befides fending us fuccours, you 
would come in perfon to give us con. 
folation. You have quitted, without 
reluctance, the peacetul enjoyment of 
happinefs at home, tocome and par- 
ticipate in our misfortunes, and blend 
yoar tears with ours. Scenes of mi- 
fery (the contemplation of which, to 
thofe who are unaccuflomed to mif- 
fortune, is commonly difguiting) have 
not iuppreffed your feelings. You 
have been willing to afcertain the fall 
extent of our diltrefies, and to pour 
into our wounds the falutary balm of 
your fenfibility and compaffion. 

“ The picture which I have drawn 
of our calamities is itil] far fhort of 
the truth. 

«© That verdure with which our 
fields were lately arrayed, is no longer 
vifible ; difcoloured by the flames, 
and laid waite by the devaftations of 
war, our coaits exhibit no profpect 
but that of horror. The emblems 
which we wear on our perfons,* are 
the tokens of our grief tor the lofs of 
our brethren who were furprifed and 
bafely affafiinated by the revolters. 

« Tc is by the light of thefe confla- 
grations that every way iurrounced 
us, that we now deliberate ; we are 
compelled to fit armed and watchful 
through the night, to keep the enemy 
from our fanéluary. Fora long time 
paft our bofoms have been depredica 
by forrow ; they experience this day, 
for the firft time, the {weet emotions 
of pleafure, in'beholding you amongit 
us. 

«© Generous Iflanders! humanity 
has operated powerfully on you! 
hearts; you have yielded to the frle 
emotions of your generofity, — 
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hore of {catching us from death ; for 
* js already tov late to fave us from 
nifery. Wha a contraft between 
sour condu€t and that of other na- 
tons! We will avail ourfelves of 
your benevolence: but the days you 
preferve to us will not be fufficient to 
mani{:it our gratitude: our children 
fuill keep it in remembrance. 

« Regenerated France, unapprifed 
that fach calamities might betal us, 
has taken no meafures to protect us. 
avainft their effets: with what ad- 
miration will the learn, that, without 
your afliflance, we fhould no longer 
exifl as a dependency to any nation. 

« The commiflioner deputed by us 


tothe i lend of Jamaica, has inform- 
td o your exertions to ferve us. 
Rece ofarance of our attach- 
ment and fenfipility. 

« The Governcr-General of this 


fland, whofe fen uments perfeétly ac- 
cord with our own, and who is ftrong- 
ly attached to the interefts of this 
country, participates equally in the 
joy we feel at your prefence, and in 
out gratitude for the affiltance you 
have brought us.” 








UNITED STATES. 





BALTIMORE, O@ober 25. 
Extra of a letter from a refpectable 
gentleman in Baltimore County, to 
| bis friend in this town, dated the 
19th inft. 

“I have a remarkable breed of 
fheep, which hath been produced by 
adding to my flock a Perfian ram. 

* The other day I feparated from 
the reft twelve wethers; thefe I in- 
tend to kill this winter: they appear- 
ed founcommonly fatrand large, that 
I was induced to weigh them alive ; 
the particular weight of each thee 
was asfollows: 154,177,181; 168, 

57,163, 188, 174,155, 17211525 
169—Total, 2,015!b. 

Philadelphia, Nov. 4. The fettlers 
of Gallipolis ave in great hopes of fuc- 
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ceeding in making wine, not of the 
exotic vine, but by cultivating the 
wild American grape. A fingular 
circumitance gave rife to thefe hopes. 
In the Ohio, immediately oppofite to 
Gallipolis, isa fandy ifland remarka- 
ble for the goodnefs of the wild grapes 
produced on it. They are juicy, the 
fkin much thinner, and ftone {maller, 
than the grapes of the fame kind in 
other parts of the country. This 
difference is attributed to the effect 
of the ice in the winter, which, when 
the river rifes, {weeps over the ifland 
and trims the vines. This coarfe 
drefling, though it happens at an un- 
favourable feafon of the year, toge- 
ther with the expofed fituation of the 
ifland to the direét rays of the fun, 
is conceived to be the reafon of the 
fuperiority of the grapes in this {mall 
fpot. Very palatable wine has al- 
ready been made of thefe grapes, and 
when the hint is improved upon, and 
a regular courfe of culture beftowed 
upon our native vine, (which is the 
determination of the fettlers to at- 
tempt) Scioto wine, who knows, may 
perhaps one day fupplant the Madeira 
on our tables. 

12.] On Wednefday evening, ata 
meeting of the Direétors of the Na+ 
tional Bank, it was determined that 
four branches fhould be eftablifhed— 
one in Bolton, a fecond in New- 
York, a third in Baltimore, and a 
fourth in Charlefton, to commence 
operation in January next. Thele 
branches are to have the benefit of a 
part of the fpecte capital. 

Spring field, Nov. 9. The firft fe- 
deral ribbon loomin America, 1s now 
fet up in the town of Longmeadow, 
in the county of Hampthire, and 
commonwealth of Maflachufetts, by 
Robert Silcock; and the third piece 
of ribbon is now weaving : fix rib- 
bons are wove abreaft with the fame 
eae and facility that one could be— 
thirty-five yards are made in a day. 


"The filk is our own manufacture, and 
if 
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it is to be hoped, that due encourage- 
ment will be given to this important 
branch of American manufaéture. 

N. B. It is prefumed, that in a 
fhort time thefe federal ribbons will 
exceed in ftrength, and equal in beau- 
ty, any of the imported ones. 

Albany, O&. 27. We have it now 
in our power to congratulate the pub- 
lic, on the fubject of the projected 
canal between the Mohawk river and 
the weitern Wood-creek, which has 
for fome time engaged the attention 
of our fellow citizens. 

The ingenious Major Harden- 
bergh, who was commiffioned by go- 
vernment to explore this conneétion, 
and report to the enfuing legiflature, 
arrived in this city from thence a 
fhort time fince. 

It appears that this very important 
operation is not only practicable, but 
will be found very eafy on the fouth 
fide of Fort-Stanwix, the diitancein 
a direét line between the two waters 
is one mile and two chains—the bed 
of the Mohawk in that line being 
higher than Wood-creek-—the land 
folevel that the depth of digging will 
not vary more than three feet above 
thecommon level. ‘Thecanal in this 
dire€tion will pafs one quarter of a 
mile through a cultivated meadow, 
the remaining dillance through a ce- 
dar and hemlock {fwamp. It is pro- 
poied to feed the canal with a living 
ftream of pure water, which runs on 
the cait of Fort-Stanwix. The ad- 
vantages which will refuit to this ftate 
from {uch a connection (which pro- 
bably will not exceed 2000). in the 
coit) are not to be eftimated. The 
eyes of the northern paris of America, 
as well as many parts of Europe, are 
now turned to the interior of this 
ftate—Should it be once known a- 
broad that hoats carrying from five to 
ten tons, inflead of one, could load 
in the Hudion river, without being 
under the neceflity of unloading till 
they had penetrated nearly to the 
weltern bounds of our flate, if necef- 
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{ary every obftacle to their immediate 
fettlement would be removed, and 
every part of the ftate would recipro. 
cally give and receive the confequent 
advantages therefrom. 

Poughkeepfie, Now. 3. A few weeks 
ago, as tome perfons were digging 
for marl, ina {wamp on the Wall. 
kill, in Ulfter County, they came 
acrafs a bed of large rib bones. They 
were found fix feet under ground, 
and at the bottom of the ftrata of 
marl. Some of the largeft of the ribs 
were accidentally broken with the 
{pade, on the firft difcovery of them. 
One of the entire rib bones is now in 
the poffeflion of a gentleman in ‘this 
town, and is four feet four inches in 
length, by meafuring on the outfide 
of thecurve. It muft have been one 
of the firft rib bones of the animal, 
hecaufe the fame gentleman, who has 
been on the {pot, fays, that one of 
the other ribs, which was broken by 
the fpade, was one foot longer than 
this. This information we commu- 
nicate as of unqueftionable authenti- 
city.—Bones, of the fame marvellous 
fize, have been frequently found in 
various parts of North-America, and 
of Siberia, in Afia, and are ufually 
afcribed to the Mammoth, a ftupen- 
dous animal, whofe race mudt have 
perifhed in fome remote period of the 
world, and who has left only thofe 
relics of his exiftence, buried deep in 
the earth, to excite our furprife and 
admiration. 

New-Yort, Nov. 5. On Monday 
laft Jofeph Ravara, Hig; was intro- 
duced to the Prefident, by Mr. Jef- 
ferfon, as con{ul-general in the Unit- 
ed States from the republic of Genoa. 

18.] ‘This afternoon a fire broke 
out in a houfe in Queen-ftreet, oc- 
cupied by Mr. Robert Hodge, as 4 
book-ftere. Mr. Hodge loft coni- 
derable property, and the building 
was nearly deftroyed ; but happily the 
flames were extinguifhed without 
{preading farther. 


25] The 
















































































































































































































a5.] The French King has for- 
milly accepted and figned the new 
coaftitution of France. This event 
is very jultly confidered asa prelude 
to an amicable fettlement of the dif- 
tarbances which have for fome time 
prt agitated that kingdom. A gene- 
rl amnefty has been publifhed in 
fevour of all concerned in the late 
attempt of the King to efcape, and 
inthe efforts for a counter-revolution ; 
and every thing promifes a fpeedy re- 
{oration of public tranquillity and 
cafe, 

In the new fhip Delaware, built for 
Mefirs. Hazlehuft and Co. in Phila- 
delphia, an improvement is made in 
the manner of fteering. ‘The wheel 
commonly made ufe of aéts upon a 
rope which communicates motion to 
the ridder. ‘This rope is liable to 
wear and break, efpecially when moft 
wanted in rough weather ; befides, by 
working for a fhort time, it ftretches 
and gets flack ; this proves a great in- 
convenience in bad weather, when 
the a€tion of the rudder is neceffary 
to keep the veffel out of the trough 
of the fea; as fometimes in this cafe, 
the wheel muft perform a confidera- 
ble revolution before it aéts upon the 
rope, and confequently the rudder. 
Thefe inconveniences are obviated in 
the new conitruéted rudder on board 
the Delaware. The wheel mcves on 
an axis, to which a caft iron wheel of 
much {maller dimenfions, with cogs, 
8 fixed—This cogged wheel confe- 
quently revolves with the larger one, 
to which the force is applied, and aéts 
In its turn upon 2 fegment of a circle 
with correfponding cogs. The feg- 
ment, by means of iron-bars, as radii 
isconneéted with the head of the rud- 
der, to which it communicates the 
motion it receives. 

26.] Yefterday, being the eighth 
anniverfary of the evacuation of this 
city by the Britifh troops, was ob- 
ferved as a day of rejoicing. The day 
was ufhered in by the firing of the 
Buns on the battery ; a falute was alfo 
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fired at twelve o’clock, and at the go- 
ing down of the fun. The light- 
horfe, the regiment and brigade artii- 
lery, and the companies of grenadiers 
and light-infantry, appeared in the 
field on this occafion.—In the even- 
ing the T’ammany Society and Co- 
lumbian Order convened in their 
great wigwam in Broad-itreet, which 
was illuminated. The members of 
this fociety pafled the evening in 
ftrains of rational conviviality. 

- The members of the corporation 
of the city of New-York, and the 
militia officers, alfo made elegant 
ehtertainments on this oceafion, at 
which many ftrangers and re{peétable 
citizens were guelts. 

—STATE APPOINTMENTS.— 
~* Morgan Lewis, Fifq; attorney-ges 
neral, vice Aaron Burr, Efq; federal 
fenator. 

John C. Hogeboom, Efq; theriff 
of Columbia county, vice Ho- 
geboom, Eiq; murdered. 

David Brooks, Efq; one of the 
judges of the court of common pleas 
forthe county of Dutchefs, vice Mor- 
gan Lewis, Efg; appointed attorney- 
general. 

Thomas Worth, Efq; marfhal of 
the city of Hudfon, vice fohn C. Ten 
Brook, Efq; refigned. 

—APPOINTMENTS.— 

The Prefident of the United States bas, 
by and with the advice and confent 
of the Senate, made the following 
appointments i— 

Thomas Johnfon, of Maryland,one 
of the aflociate juftices of the fupreme 
court, vice John Rutledge, refigned. 

William Lewis, judge of Pennfyl- 
vania, vice F. Hopkinfon, deceafed. 

William Rawle, attcrney for the 
United States in the Pennfylvania 
diftriét, vice William Lewis, appoint- 
ed a judge. 

Matthew Clarkfon, marfhal of the 
New-York diftri€t, vice William 
Smith, appointed fupervifor of faid 
diftri&t. 

John 
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John Brookes, marfhal uf the Maf- 
fachufetts diftri€t, vice John Jackfon, 
appointed in{pector of one of the fur- 
veys within faid diftrict. 

David Meade Randolph, marhal 
of the Virginia diftriét, vice Edward 
Carrington, appointed fupervifor of 
faid diitrict. 

Alexander Campbeil, attorney for 
the United States, in the Virginia 
diitri&t, vice William Nelfon, jun. 
refigned. 

Oliver Walcot, comptroller of the 
treafury, vice Nicholas Evcleigh, de- 
ceafed. 

Timothy Pickering, poft-mafter- 
general, vice SamuelOfgood,refigned. 

Ifaac Holmes, colleétor of the port 
of Charlefton, in South-Carolina, vice 
George Abbot Hall, deceafed. 

Jofiah Murdaugh, furveyor of the 
port of Hertford, in North-Carolina, 
vice Jofhua Skinner, jun. fon of 
Wiiliam, deceafed. 

Nathaniel Rogers,’ marfhal of 
New -Hamphhire diitri€t, vice John 
Parker, deceafed. 

Alexander Moore, furveyor of 
the port of Weit-Point, in Virginia, 
vice John Spotfwood Moore, who has 
refigned his appointment. 

Charles Brown, collector of the 
port of George-Town, in South- 
Carolina, vice John Cogdel, who has 
refigned his appointment. 

—MARRIAGES.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, 
Mr. Henry Aborn, to Mifs Abigail 
Baker.—Peter Mefier, jun. Efq; of 
Dutchefs County, to Mifs Stewart, 
of this city.—Mr. Sing, of the houfe 
of Galbreath and Sing, to Mifs ——~ 
Boftwick.—Henry Livingfton, Efq; 
of Rhinebeck, to Mifs Ann Nutter, 
of this city. 

At Newtown, (Long-Ifland,) Mr. 
Peter Roofevelt, to Mrs. Judith God- 
win. 

Ar the Bought, Mr. James Van 
Horne, merchant, of Schenegtady, to 


Miis Margaret Johnfon, daughter of 
Sir John Johnion, 
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In Rhode-Iftand.—At Provid 
Mr. Nicholas 2:own, sit Mary 
Miis Nancy Carter, din ‘hter of John 
Carter, Eig; printer, 

In Neaw-Ferfey.—At Morriftown, 
Mr. Nathan Furman, of New-York 
to Mifs Phazve Perfon,of Morriftown, 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, 
Mr. David Price, of Philadelphia, to 
Mifs Polly Dally, late of New-York. 
—Mr. Benjamin Franklin Bache, 
printer, to Mifs Margaret H. Markoe.. 

In Virginia.—Mr. John Shaw, of 
Farquahar county, aged 19, to Mrs. 
Mary Hitt, of the faid county, aged 
55° 

-—DEATHS.— 

In New-York.—In the capital, Mrs. 
Margaret Jay.——Mr. Joitas Byles, 
upholfterer.—Mr. William Coates, 
of Montego-Bay, (Jamaica.)—Mr. 
Charles Shaw, merchant.—Dr. C. 
M‘Konight, profeflor of anatomy in 
Columbia College, and one of the 
moft eminent furgeons perhaps in the, 
United States. —Mrs. Sufenneh Car- 
ftaing, in her 64th year.—Mis Polly 
Rider. 

At Kingfton, (Ulfter County,} Col. 
Abraham Hafbrouck, aged 84 years. 

At Huntington, (Long-Ifland,) 
Dr. Benjamin Young Prime. 

In Neaw-Ferfey—Mr. John Van 
Butkirk, aged 62 years. 

In Pennfylvania.—In the capital, 
Mrs. Catharine Britton, wife of T. 
Britton, Ef. 

In South-Carolina.—In Charlefton, 
Dr. John Budd.—I. Huger, jun. Efq. 

At his plantation on Fort-Royal 
Ifland, Barnard Elliot, Efq. 

In Georgia.—In Savannah, Mr. 
Samuel Kennedy, an officer in the 
Pennfylvania line of the late Ameri- 
can army.—Mrs. Mayer, wife of Dr. 
AugufiusMaver—Mrs. Vanderlocht, 
wife of Mr. William Vander!ocht. 

—FOREIGN DEATH.— 
In England.—At Weymouth, the 


Marquis de la Luzerne, Ambaffador 


from the Court of France to that of 
Britain. 
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